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SS=— 
NOTES ON GREEK COMEDY 





1. Aristophanes, Knights, 258-68. 
Xo. dv dlen y’, éwel ra Kowa mpiv Aaxeiv xareoblas, 
xdmooundLes mélev rovs & 
éons adréw pds éorw i ménwv 7 pa wera, 260 
xdv tw’ airadv ywas ampdypov’ dvra Kai Kexnvdra, 
xarayaywv éx Xeppovijcou diaBadwy dyxupicas 
elr’ dmoorpépas tov dpov abrov évexoAnBacas* 
kal oxomeis ye Tav mokuradv Goris éoriv duvoxay, 
mAovaos Kai 7) tovnpds Kal rpéuwy ra mpdypara. 265 
Kd. fuverrixecod’ ipeis ; eyes 8 dvipes 8.” duds rérropa, 
Ort Adyew ywwspny EpeArov cs Sixarov ev wédre 
éordvat pynpeiov vudy dorw dvdpelas xdpw. 


In line 260 both Merry and Neil assume three stages in the ‘development’ of 
the fig: unripe, ripening, and ripe. It is, however, surely clear that 3) rérwv 7 
4) 7érrwv can only mean ‘either ripe or not ripe’ (4% mr. being the negative, and 
only the negative, of 7.) ; and that the Phrase i is equivalent to «ite wémow cire 
py, or to Kal 7. Kai ps) 7., as Kexpayws Kal dixasa cade. in 1. 256 just above.' 
This use of 9... 7 for ire . . . etre has a precedent in Homer (see Kihner- 
Gerth, ii. 2. 300, Anm. 1; Chantraine, Gramm. Hom. ii. 211); and no other 
example has been given to justify yi) wérwv = ‘ripening’. For ads = ‘un- 
ripe’ (‘not sweetened by the sun’s warmth’), the opposite of wémwv, see Xen. 
Oec. 19. 19, where it is used of grapes, and Arist. AZeteor. iv. 3, 380%11—>12, 
a technical description of the process of ripening. 

If this is correct either ads or 4 47) wérwy must go. Van Leeuwen saw the 
difficulty in the three stages, and, rather than alter wydés, changed 7 px) wérwv : 
‘glossema esse ad wyds pertinens’, he says, and conjectured, not too boldly, 
he thought, xai wadBaxds. (He took mélwyv too to be in part figurative, of the 
farmer pressing his fruit to test its ripeness ; but sé{ew is too forcible a word for 
that delicate operation.) This makes sense ; but it is rather to rewrite than to 
emend. What we expect, instead of duds, is either some word for ‘large and 
juicy’, as xdpmpos (radv dveww rods Kapmipovs, 325, though this would be used 
of the tree rather than of the fruit) or ways (Grav pr} oor téyn Sov dv, Todrwv 
és dv § raxvs, Ovoas émdevmveis, 1137-40; and mAovows below), or a word for 
‘timid’, ‘nervous’ (rpduwv ra mpdypara, in 265). I suggest @ypds for aids; it 
was perhaps more generally used of the paleness of the underfed, as the 
starveling philosophers of Lucian ; but it is ‘pale with anxiety’ in Lysistr. 1140, 
and the noun, dypos, had the authority of Homer, J1. iii. 35. The alternative, 
xAwpés, is palaeographically not so probable, and is less suitable in this con- 

! Not, I think, e3 «ai ysapas, Eg. 800, which is rather ‘in fine knavish fashion’. 
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text. We need not mind the repetition of the idea of timidity in 265, for 264-5 
is altogether repetitive. “You look for a frightened man, whether he has just 
ended his year of office, or has not yet ended it.’ 

It is, anyhow, virtually impossible to keep &pés—‘unripe’, if, with Neil, we 
accept Mahaffy’s ingenious interpretation of 261-3, in which dds recurs as the 
fig which is not to be picked, which is to be carefully pushed to one side 
(dmoorpébas Tov cpdv) while the ripe one is gathered. The advantage of this 
interpretation is that the metaphor of fig-picking is retained : 5.aBaAdv of the 
manuscripts is kept—you hook, by your calumnies, as by a pruning-hook, the 
branch on which the juicy fig is found, turn aside (also with the hook) rov 
dpédv, and swallow whole the one you want (adrév). dpés will mean the rough, 
hard fig, but also ‘the fierce enemy’, who is not at all ‘a frightened man’. 
(Van Leeuwen included this meaning in &yds of 260.) The advantage of this 
over the traditional rendering (with diaAafuv and rév dpov) is that it avoids 
the almost intolerable mixture of metaphors involved in the picture of wrestling 
with your enemy, twisting his shoulder, and swallowing him in a mouthful. 
Aristopharies did not mind mixing the metaphorical and the literal, as in 539, 
dé kpapBordrov ordparos parrwy aoreordras émwoias, and perhaps 605, rais 
émAais dpurrov eivas Kai perfoay orpwpara. This would justify rév wudv here 
as ‘the fierce enemy’, but hardly such a mixed picture as the traditional text 
gives. 

Van Leeuwen, like Merry, also adopted Brunck’s transposition of Il. 264-5 
between 260 and 261. The argument that, with the manuscript order, one of 
the drevOvvo: is to be fetched back from the Chersonese, whereas it was for- 
bidden to any official to go abroad while still drevOuvos (Aeschines, iii. 31), has 
of course no weight: orparnyoi, éxicxomo, and many overseas officials (A6x. 
24. 3) were drevGuvo: till they were cleared; but the two lines, repetitive as 
they are, are very lame where they stand, and the transposition is an improve- 
ment. It has been objected that Aristophanes would not write cai oxomeis ye 
immediately after oxomév (jpede . . . épeidwv, 627-8, is probably to be 
emended) ; but this difficulty can be avoided by another, very slight change. 
Line 264 begins fuverixevo0” dpeis ; “have you joined in the attack?” Why speis 
and £w-? They will have more point if we give 258-60 to the First Servant 
(Demosthenes), who is still on the stage and joins in the tetrameters at 282, 
and give to the Chorus (or the leader of the half-chorus) 261-5, in Brunck’s. 
order, beginning kai oxomeis ye, with xai . . . ye as a natural opening for a new 
speaker. 

2. Archeptolemus 
(a) Aristophanes, Knights, 324-7 : 
dpa 841’ ot dn’ dpyiis éydous dval- 


mpa@ros dw’ 6 8° ‘Inmoddpov AeiPeras Oecipevos. 
Schol. on 327 (Dibner, p. 44): obros é Ilepase? xarqxes wai olxiay elyer, Gvrep dviixe 
Sqpootar elvar. xai mpéiros abrds rév Ilepad xara ra Mydixd ovvtyayer. Fy 3¢ APnvaics 
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(6) Ibid. 794-6: 

ApxenroAduou 5 dépovros 
rip eiptny eLeoxeddcas, ras mpecBelas 7° dwedatvers 
éx ris méAews pabanvyilwy, ai ras omovbas mpoxadobvrat. 

(c) Decree ap. Caecil. ap. Ps.-Plut. Vit. Antiphontis (Mor. 833-4) : 

mpodocias ddAov ApyemrdAcuos ‘Immoddpov AypvdAjbev mapa, Avriddv Lopirov “Papvovaws 
mapdv’ rovrow ériuydn rois évdexa mapadobiva Kai 7a xpipara Snpdaa elvar wai rijs Got rd 
émdéxatov, xai 7a oixla Karackdipa: abradv xai Spovs Geivas roiv olxomdédow, émypdiavras 
Apxerrodépou xai Avripavros toiv mpoddvrow, x.7.A. 

(See 1G. i*, pp. 297-8: 411-410 B.c.) 

It is commonly stated, e.g. by editors of Aristophanes, by Kirchner, Prosop. 
Att., and in R.E., s.v. Archeptolemos, and by Fabricius in R.£., s.v. Hippo- 
damos, that these three passages refer to the same man, Archeptolemus son of 
Hippodamus, and that the latter was the well-known architect of Miletus 
(hence some would call him Hippodemus or Hippodamas: see Neil, ad loc.) 
who had been adopted as citizen of Athens. Neil indeed writes a short but 
glowing biography of the young man, who, like his father, had high ideals and 
was therefore pro-Spartan and a man of peace ; so that one is as much surprised 
that he should have been given such a naine as that Athens made him a citizen. 

Except, however, the very confused scholia on Eq. 327 (on which see Mr. 
Mervyn Jones’s note below), there is no evidence for this identification ; and 
Diels rejected it (Diels—Kranz®, i. 390, on fr. 4). So had Erdmann, Philol. xlii 
(1884), 199-200. There was an A. son. of H. of the deme Ankyle active in 
Athens in 411; but there is no reason to suppose that his father was the 
Milesian, nor, except for the rarity of the name, identical with the H. of Eq. 
327 ; nor a good reason to suppose that the latter, either, was the Milesian, nor 
that his son was called A. Certainly one would not expect that the man who 
dissolved into tears at the sight of Cleon soaking the rich should later become 
the companion in a desperate enterprise of the able Antiphon. It is to be noted, 
too, that no one, not Aristotle, or scholiast, or Hesychius, or Harpocration, calls 
Hippodamus the architect an Athenian, though it was said, e.g. by the 
scholiast, that he was called a Thurian (as well as Milesian), and by Hesychius 
that he settled in Thurii. If he laid out the plan for the city of Rhodes (not 
before 408 B.c.), as Strabo reports (ds ¢aot, xiv. 2. 9, p. 654), he must have been 
an old man, if his son was known in 425 (as Fabricius notes : politisch tatig is his 
interpretation of AeiBerar Oeupevos). It has therefore been doubted whether he 
did plan Rhodes; but Aristotle, Pol. ii. 8. 1268*9, implies that his political 
notions were published even later, and it is possible that his replanning of 
Piraeus was done when the walls were restored in 395-4. 

The identification of the Hippodamus in Eq. with the Milesian is, then, 
probably wrong, and the name of Archeptolemus will be only a guess based on 
the decree of 410 B.c., the record of which survived in the tradition late enough 
to be used by Ps.-Plutarch. 

As for the Archeptolemus of Eg. 794, he was surely no Athenian. It was the 
Spartans who brought offers of peace and sent many embassies after their 
defeats at Pylos and Sphacteria ; it was they, and not any Athenian, who were 
kicked out. As Neil says, Aristophanes may have chosen the name for the pun 
(‘Delawarr brought peace in his hands’) ; but it was the Spartans who began 
the war, not Athens: Sixas €0éAopev Sodvat xara tas fuvOijKas, woAduou 5¢ ov« 
dpfopev, apyouevous 5é duvvodpeba, said Pericles (Thuc. i. 144. 2), and it was 
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they who later thought that their ill-success may have been due to this (Thuc. 
vii. 18. 2). Archeptolemus may indeed have been a name given in Athens, at 
first (and very unfairly), to Archidamus, son of Zeuxidamus, king of Sparta, who 
led the enemy in the early invasions of Attica, and it was later used for any 
leading man in Sparta. ‘He who began the war’ was very urgently asking for 
peace when Aristophanes composed the Knights. The scholiast on 793-4 is 
confused : he quotes from Thucydides, iv. 119 and v. 16, freely, and comes to 
the regretful conclusion that Aristophanes mentions Archeptolemus zap’ 
icropiav, for he took no part in the one year’s truce of 423 B.c.; but, perhaps, 
he says, the poet is only playing with the name, to indicate that Cleon was éfapyos 
rot modéuov. Kai yap A. eipiwny diddvros obx é5éfaro KAéwv. He is not far from 
the truth here. 

3. Menander, fr. 59 Kérte (65 Kock) (Athen. xiii. 559 D) 


A, ov yapeis, av votv Exns, 
rotrov xaraNelmwy tov Biov- yeydunna yap 
abrés: 51a robrd cor mapawwad pi yapeiv. 
B. Sedoypévov 7d mpayp’ dveppipbw xvBos. 
A, wépawe, awbeins dé vov ddnOwev 5 
prev caer area dean ta 
sehen apo ovate coco eves >» 
od ré&v tpdxovr’ ovx drdAAvrat Tpia 
mAodpa’ yijpas &° ov5e els cdowod” Srws. 


7 in fine suppl. ov8’ *Jdéviev Scal., *"Iamxdv Mein., Alyémriov Grot., Kpyricéy Kock. 
The difficulty I see here is in line 8: a loss of three ships out of thirty is far too 
high for a safe sea—what would the figure be for a dangerous one? We know 
something about the rates charged for insurance of cargo and vessel in the 
fourth century, from the interest rates on bottomry loans which usually 
included insurance; they would have been very much higher if 10 per cent. 
were an average loss. Yet, if the speaker is being lightheartedly satirical (as he 
might be), 10 per cent. is too low; 50 per cent. at least is required: ‘this is no 
safe sea where not half the ships are lost’. It will appear rash, but I believe we 
should read o@era: for drddAvrat (with perhaps odyi—a form to which 
Menander was partial—rather than od8¢ before it), and in the previous line 
aAAd. Kpnrixdv, or whatever sea is thought suitable and will scan. (It does not 
appear that any sea was called ’*Icévwos or *Iwvxds.) This suits the diminutive 
mAodpua too. “This is no safe Libyan or Aegean, but the Cretan sea, where not 
three skiffs in thirty reach harbour safely; and in marriage not one man gets 
’ Another possibility is that rpia = pdéva rpia and ovd« dr. therefore = 

odleras (oddéev ode amdAAvras «f p17) tpia) ; but this seems less likely. 

A. W. GOMME 


NOTE 


The scholia on Eg. 327 given by Dibner, with the exception of the final 
gloss 6 ‘ImmdSapos 7 6 ApyemrdAcuos, are found, with only minor variants, in 
our five principal manuscripts containing old scholia, VEI'@M,' and in the 
Aldine. In addition the relevant portion of the text together with the beginning 
of the scholia down to xaprovpevov (1. 51)? is quoted by Suidas, s.v. AeiBera 
rois Saxpvo.s. ee een eee ere es 
divided by dws (1. 54). 


+ R's scholia on Eg. end at 214. gee ee 
* References are to column andi line on : 
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Clearly a note beginning osros is a note about a single person ; but the read- 
ing of the text (in all manuscripts), 6 5° “Jo8dyov, calls for a note about two 
people, father and son. The scholion in M Suid. begins odros 6 ‘Irmédayos, and 
nearly all the first section of the scholia down to MiAjjov (1. 54) seems to refer 
to Hippodamus. The only part which cannot is the sentence that comes im- 
mediately after the point where Suidas breaks off, Avreira:, dnoiv, 6 Apyerrd- 
Aepwos (1. 51 ff.) (from which the next sentence obros yap moAAa wpdAnce ri 
méAwv seems to follow naturally), which cannot belong to its surrounding con- 
text, as Meier saw, but must be a fragment of another note, as Archeptolemus 
could not possibly be thus suddenly introduced in the middle of a note without 
explanation. It seems certain that the author of the main note, concerned solely 
with Hippodamus, read 6 8” ‘Immddapos in his text, as Kiister supposed (unless 
indeed he read 6 8’ ‘Immoddpou, explaining Acie: 6 d¢BaAuds, as is done by a 
gloss in EI, found also in Ald.). Three manuscripts of Suidas (GVM) do in 
fact read 6 8° ‘ImmdSapos in their quotation from the text, but this would be 
the easiest of corruptions palaeographically. 

The words KAdwwvos 5¢ ¢xOpos Fv (1. 54) seem unlikely to be part of the note 
on Hippodamus, but may well belong to the same note as Aumeiras «rd. ; they 
would read quite well after &¢éAnoe rv wéAuv, as Meier and Ribbeck proposed.' 

The second section of the scholia, from d\Aws (1. 54) onwards, strays further 
frora the text given by our manuscripts. This scholiast seems at first sight to ~ 
have read 6 8° ‘Immédapos ; at least there is no mention of any son. Secondly, 
the explanation 2rra@ra: (2. 1) and the reference to a ‘comparison’ of Hippo- 
damus with Cleon (xéypyra: rf ovyxpice (2. 4)), though possibly influenced by 
a confused reading of 328, make it clear (as Bothe saw) that the scholiast read 
Aeteras in the text, i.e. that Ae(Bera: at the beginning of the scholion (2. 1) must 
be emended to Aeéizrerat, which will be a quotation from the text connected, as 
often, by «ai to the word (#rrérat) which explains it. Thirdly, the references 
to gluttony seem incompatible with 0ewevos, and the scholiast appears to have 
read Oowsevos. 

Finally, ‘Imé8apos rrara contradicts cis rod KAéwvos dvros yaorpidpyou 
mapevdoxipoupévov S¢ trod tot ‘Immodduov (2. 2 ff.). There are two possible 
solutions of this difficulty: (1) to assume that KAdwvos and ‘Jrmodduou have 
changed places by a scribe’s error ; (2) to postulate a new note beginning at ws 
(with odv interpolated, as so often, to give an appearance of continuity) whose 
author read 6 3” ‘Immoddpou Acirerat Sowdpevos, but construed 6 5¢ (sc. KAéwv) 
Bowsspevos Acirerat Tob ‘Tmmoddyov. 

The note 6 ‘Immddapos 7} 6 5 ApyemrdAepos (2. 6) appears to be a gloss on 328 
avip, to which VI" refer it by a sign of reference (it is also found in E inside the 
margin, but without a sign of reference). If the glossator had been reading the 
scholia, his predicament seems wholly excusable. 


en ct Oxford D. MERVYN JONES 
1 Ribbeck also added <yév> after woAAd, which seems unnecessary. 
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FOUR NOTES ON PROPERTIUS'! 





(1) ii. 94. 13 ff. 
tu mihi vel ferro pectus vel perde veneno: 
a domina tantum te modo tolle mea. 
te socium vitae, te corporis esse licebit ; 
te dominum admitto rebus, amice, meis. 

A major advance in the interpretation of 1 5 was Shackleton Bailey’s citation 
(C.Q. 1945 P- 121) of Fronto ad amic. 1. 18: ‘te... participem mei corporis et 
animi’. This seemed to guarantee the reading corporis; but the two passages are 
different, and this has not been considered by Shackleton Bailey in his new 
discussion of the passage (Propertiana, pp. 190 f.). When Fronto speaks of corpus 
et animus, he uses what was in classical times the fundamental division of 
personality into two elements: corpus and animus or anima. This division of 
personality is noticeably frequent in Roman law: cf. e.g. Digest xliii. 16. 1. 24: 
‘sive autem corpore sive animo possidens quis deiectus est, palam est eum vi 
deiectum videri’; ibid. xli. 2. 3. 12: ‘ceterum animo nostro, corpore etiam 
alieno possidens, sicut diximus per colonum et servum .. .’ (and see Vocab. 
Turispr. Rom. i. 1035). The distinction is also found in epitaphs : cf. e.g. Carm. 
Epigr. 405. 13 1311. 2; 1362. 5; 1366. 4; 1394. 22; here also is found the 
alliterative form of this division, mens et membra: cf. ¢.g. 1354. 43 1433- 4- 

This makes Fronto easier to understand, and also socium corporis as used here. 
But what of socium vitae? Normally this would mean xowwvév tod Biov, and refer 
principally to marriage. Shackleton Bailey quotes Cic. Tusc. v. 5 societatem 
vitae as a parallel; but this refers to the gathering of mankind into urban 
society from a state of nature, and is irrelevant. He also quotes Carm. Epigr. 
1432. 12, which refers to marriage ; and might have added two passages from 
the Digest (xxv. 2. 1; xlii. 1. 50) where the actio rerum amotarum is discussed in 
relation to the socielas vitae of marriage. But this is not a strict legal use of the 
terms socius and societas, and, in view of dominum (16), it would be natural to 
suppose that socium (15) was being used in the legal sense of ‘joint-owner’ : the 
point being that in relation to Propertius’ corpus, where strict ownership was out 
of the question, Lynceus would be admitted to joint-ownership. Mere intimacy, 
which would be the meaning and implication if socium vitae is xowwvdv Tod Biov, 
is not here in point, and the whole parallelism with 16 would be spoilt. For 
Propertius is saying in 13 ff. that he is prepared to make any sacrifice, if only 
Lynceus leaves Cynthia alone: he says (13) : ‘Slay me with a sword, or kill me 
with poison, but keep away from my mistress.’ Then, according to the usual 
interpretation, he invites Lynceus to ‘share my life, share my body, and take 
full ownership of all my possessions’. But there are two difficulties: (a) vita and 
corpus belong to quite different spheres ; and (6) when one asks another to share 
one’s life, it does not appear, at least to the other, that one is making a great 
sacrifice ; and it is this idea of making a sacrifice that is required by the context, 
not that of offering intimacy. 


* See also 7.2.5. xlvii (1957), 240-7. actionum, sententiarum, voluntatum, rerum denique 
? The inappropriateness of this sense of  omnium socium comitemque habebis, neque mihi 
socius here is clearly illustrated by Cic. ad in omni vita res tam erit ulla proposita, quam ut 
Fam. i. 9. 22, where socius is coupled with — cotidie vehementius te de me optime meritum esse 
comes, Cicero promises himself as a faithful —_Jaetere. 
ally to Lentulus: me quidem certe tuarum 
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Both these difficulties are met if we suppose that Propertius is intending vita 
in the sense of anima (vx). Virgil several times translates Homeric passages 
using vita for yxy (x. 879 f.; xi. 831 ; xii. 952; cf. also Lucan iii. 641 ; vii. 616; 
Stat. Theb. x. 916 f.). He also describes the ghosts in Hades as tenues sine corpore 
vitas (vi. 292). That this use of vita is not just an extension of the expression for 
dying vita refugit, relinguit (cf. e.g. Ovid, Met. xi. 327) is shown by Georg. iv. 
224: quemque sibi tenues nascentem arcessere vitas. In the light of this, Carm. Epigr. 
1339. 3—vila subit caelum, corpus tellure tenetur—becomes relevant to illustrate the 
idea here expressed by Propertius. 

Propertius, then, invites Lynceus to become part-owner of his whole being, 
body and soul. The difficulty that socium vitae would be taken as xowwvdv rod 
Biov is met by saying that its real meaning would become clear to a reader 
when he reached corporis (if he had missed the point that it does not fit the 
context for Propertius to invite Lynceus to share his life). 


(2) iii. 10. 27 f. 
sit sors et nobis talorum interprete iactu, 
quem gravibus pennis verberet ille puer. 

Beroaldus’s gravius is printed by Barber in his Oxford text (1953) poe de- 
fended by Shackleton Bailey in Propertiana, p. 168: it is said to mean: ‘Which 
of us does the Boy lash the harder ?’ But the question seems absurd in itself and 
in the circumstances: (a) nowhere is there a parallel for such a question being 
asked of dice or any similar love-predictor; the question is always of the 
simplest Yes—No type (either ‘he loves me, he loves me not’, cf. e.g. Theocr. 
3. 29 f. with Gow, and Pollux ix. 127; or, more generally, ‘Is my love going to 
prosper ?’, cf. e.g. Plaut. Asin. 904 ff. and Lucian, Amores 16, adduced by 
Shackleton Bailey) ; and (5) such a question is utterly pointless on Cynthia’s 
birthday. Shackleton Bailey seems to be right when he says that nobis refers 
naturally to Propertius and Cynthia, for (i) it is to her that Propertius is talking ; 
(ii) this is her birthday; and (iii) no reference whatever is made to the other 
guests (it seems natural to suppose that there were other guests, in view of 26; 
but this is not implicit in the Latin: choreae (23) could be danced by one 
person—cf. ii. 19. 15-—and convivia (24) could be 4 deux—cf. Plaut. Amph. 805). 
But this is Cynthia’s birthday, and the question should refer to the future 
prospects of their love: verberet is certainly to be taken as referring to the future 
(cf. e.g. domet i. 9. 6). Now it is not appropriate that they should throw dice to 
decide the question ««hether each is in love with the other (the ‘he loves me, 
he loves me not’ type of question), since in this poem and at this stage of their 
relationship there is no suggestion of doubt on this point ; but it is appropriate 
that they should, on Cynthia’s birthday, inquire whether their love will prosper. 
Such a question might be put poetically in the form: “To whom is Cupid going 
to give his special (gravibus) attention ?’ i.e. is he going to give it to Cynthia and 
Propertius? They will throw dice (possibly separately) to see if they throw a 
lucky number ; if they do, then, since it is given that they are in love with each 
other, it may be taken that their mutual love will prosper under Cupid’s 
influence. The beating with wings need not, and perhaps should not, be 


- equated with the shooting of arrows: the latter is the beginning of a new love; 


the former might be regarded as a sort of redintegratio amoris specially appro- 
priate on Cynthia’s birthday in the case of two people already under Cupid’s 
rule. This seems the more likely in view of 30 ff. 
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(3) iti. 24. 5 ff. 


mixtam te varia laudavi saepe figura, 
ut, quod non esses, esse putaret amor; 
et color est totiens roseo collatus Eoo, 
cum tibi quaesitus candor in ore foret. 

Shackleton Bailey follows Butler and Barber fairly closely, and translates 5-6 

as: ‘I praised you as made up of many aspects, so that my love seemed to think 
you what you were not.’ But this leads to difficulty with 7-8, and Shackleton 
Bailey finds something to be said for Rose’s extraordinary suggestion of an 
ellipse : ‘How often have I compared your blush to the Dawn (when I knew it 
was only rouge, and your skin to lilies and snow) when it was obviously pearl 
powder.’ Rothstein gave a reasonable interpretation of 5-6, though he did not 
make clear what he thought their relation to 7-8. In 1-4, Propertius tells 
Cynthia that her beauty exists only in his praises ; in 5-8, he tells her that these 
praises were false. Line 5 seems to mean: ‘My praise made your beauty com- 
pound of different beauties on different occasions’ (varia . . . saepe figura) ; i.e. as 
you appear in my poems you are a product of my imagination. Then in 7-8, 
he goes on to give a concrete example of this lack of correspondence to reality : 
‘I often compared your complexion to the rosy dawn, though your face was 
smothered in make-up’ (on the colour of candor see Rothstein on i. 2. 19). 
There remains difficulty in the syntax of 5, which has never been faced. This 
seems best explicable as a predicative use of mixtam, equivalent to ‘ita te laudavi 
ut varia tu saepe figura mixta videreris’ (cf. e.g. Virg. Aen. iii. 141, and see 
Kiihner—Stegmann, i. 239 f. ; Schmalz~Hofmann, pp. 620 f.) ; and this is made 
easier by the fact that in 1-4 Propertius has made it clear that he is talking, not 
of the real Cynthia, but of the conceptual Cynthia of his praises. 


(4) iii. 24. 7-14. 
et color est totiens roseo collatus Eoo, 
cum tibi quaesitus candor in ore foret: 
quod mihi non patrii poterant avertere amici, 
eluere aut vasto Thessala saga mari. 
haec ego non ferro, ssi «ed eine laa ape 


So the manuscripts read in 9-12, and so I should punctuate the whole 
passage. Butler and Barber (and Barber, Oxford, 1953) print .. . mari, | hoc 
-++|... Aegaca—vera fatebor—aqua: {using the emendations of Foster and 
Passerat). Shackleton Bailey follows, except for the small change . . . coactus: 
ab ipsa |... Aegaea vera fatebor aqua. But this procedure is open to serious objec- 
tion (apart from its unnecessary alterations of the tradition) : (a) the ellipse in 
11 is very harsh; (5) verba—in the sense of ‘no more than words’—is a likely 
word since Propertius is confessing to lies in 5-8; (c) the emendation hoc, 
claimed by Foster (and he is echoed by later commentators) to provide the 
one essential sc. “I have saved myself”’, gives, in fact, quite undue importance 
to the idea (Propertius is not boasting that he has saved himself, but is stating 
that he has been saved and is giving thanks to the goddess Mens Bona for his 
salvation) ; (d) the sense of vera fatebor is very weak, and does not cohere closely 
with its context. quod (g) may be taken (with Rothstein) as referring to, and 
summing up, 5-8: ‘My praise of you was false: this was madness, but none 
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could cure me.’ Then haec (11) is naturally referred to 5-8: ‘I shall make con- 
fession that these praises were false ( = I am sane again), without having 
undergone medical treatment, and after being actually (et ipsa) wrecked in 
Aegean waters.’ Just as the words haec . . . coactus refer to 9-10, so et ipsa nau- 
Sragus Aegaea .. . aqua is taken up by 13~14. The shift of metaphor from surgery 
to shipwreck (which Shackleton Bailey finds ‘intolerable in the absence of any 
pause’) leads naturally from what has just been said to a new consideration, 
and gives expression to two facts prejudicial to Propertius’ recovery. Propertius 
declares in the poem that he has regained his sanity, the outward sign of which 
is his ability to recognize that he was talking nonsense about Cynthia, without 
medical aid and in spite of the unhappiness the love-affair (this is mentioned— 
in the shipwreck-metaphor—-since the tortures of 13-14 might have been ex- 
pected to prolong the insanity) : then the whole point of view is summed up in 
the final prayer to Mens Bona (19 f.). The one difficulty in this is that coactus 
would naturally seem to refer to torture rather than medicine (and Shackleton 
Bailey says, p. 215: ‘For coactus of torture, cf. dvayxao@eis in Eur. Jon 1215’); 
but this is only because there was a merely superficial difference between the 
treatment for madness, and torture: cf. Celsus iii. 18. 21: ‘si vero consilium 
insanientem fallit, tormentis quibusdam optime curatur. ubi perperam aliquid 
dixit aut fecit, fame, vinculis, plagis coercendus est. cogendus est et attendere 
et ediscere aliquid et meminisse : sic enim fiet, ut paulatim metu cogatur considerare 


guid facial’. 


Balliol College, Oxford GORDON WILLIAMS 


“NOTES ON JUVENAL AND STATIUS 


Juvenal 4. 127-8 
peregrina est belua, cernis 
erectas in terga sudes? 

The delua is a monstrous turbot, caught off Ancona by a local fisherman and 
prudently brought to Domitian as being priuatis maiora focis. Veiento, a member 
of the emperor’s Privy Council summoned to admire and advise on the fish, 
sees hostility in its appearance and interprets its capture as an omen of future 
victory. 

How are we to translate the last four words? ‘Stakes (spines) erected on its 
back’ at first sight; but this would need in tergo, and in terga must surely mean 
something different. Mayor apparently saw no difficulty ; Duff understands the 
lateral fins ‘erected against its back’, and Hardie translates ‘right up to its 
back’, but I am not sure that I understand either of these. Housman conjectures 
per terga, assuming that per fell out before ter, and was later replaced by in. 

I suspect that editors have been misled by erectas, which probably does not 
mean ‘standing upright’ at all, but ‘running up, proceeding in an upwards 
direction’. A fairly common phrase in the historians is erigere aciem (agmen) in 
collem (cliuum), meaning ‘to send a column of men up 2 hill’; so Liu. iii. 18. 7 
in cliuum Capitolinum erigunt aciem ; id. ix. 31. 15 in aduersum cliuum erigitur agmen ; : 
id. x. 26. 8 Scipio . . . in collem . . . aciem erexit. Could erectas in terga sudes ‘chen 
mean ‘spines running up its back’, and denote not that the spines were erect 
(though of course they may have been), but simply that they ran in a line up 
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the creature’s back? The reference is to the dorsal fins, and any picture of a 
turbot will immediately make clear what Veiento means. 


Statius, Thebaid i. 138 





alterni placuit sub legibus anni 
exilio mutare ducem. 

Oedipus, blinded by his own hand, has been succeeded on the throne of 
Thebes by his two sons ; but, like bullocks unused to the yoke, they cannot pull 
together, and so make a compact to reign alternate years. Not surprisingly this 
does not work either, and the resulting discord leads to the expedition of the 
Seven against Thebes. 

How are we to construe the sentence quoted above? In particular, how are 
the last three words to be taken? Three questions suggest thernselves: 1. What 
dative should we understand with placuit? 2. Is ducem subject or object of 
mutare? 3. How is exilio to be construed ? 

1. Placuit mutare ducem would seem to be said most naturally of the people, 
and ifso we should understand populo or plebi with placuit. But, as Heuvel points 
out in his edition (1932), we see from a later passage (168-96) that the people 
have little or no say in the matter, and though Statius does not avoid anachro- 
nisms (H. compares Theb. ii. 443 and 450, where patres in the sense of senators 
are mentioned) there seems no reason to suppose one here. In any case, the 
decision would naturally be taken by the brothers, so that it would be better to 
understand fratribus with placutt. 

2. If populo were to be understood with placuit, then ducem would be the object 
of mutare. If, however, we understand fratribus with placuit, we are compelled 
either to take ducem as regnum, ducis partes, or something of the sort (so 
Heuvel, comparing Silv. iii. 4. 74 f.: 

nunc frangere sexum 
atque hominem mutare nefas, 
where hominem probably = manhood), or to supply another object for mutare, 
and take ducem as the subject of the infinitive. 

3. An ablative with mutare would naturally be taken as indicating one of the 
things involved in the exchange; so on Heuvel’s interpretation of ducem the 
phrase should mean ‘to exchange kingship for exile’. Heuvel himself, however, 
if I understand him aright, prefers to take exilio as instrumental, ‘by going 
into exile’ (‘exilio abl. instrum. est, uiam mutandi designans, cum exilio 
alterius alter dux .. . fiat’). If, on the other hand, we understand populo with 
placuit, exilio rust again be instrumental: ‘to change leaders by exile’ (i.e. by 
exiling one of them). 

However, I believe the true explanation to be that we have here an unfami- 
liar construction of mutare. The regular construction, when both terms of an 
exchange are indicated, is mutare aliquid aliqua re, ‘to exchange one thing for 
another’; a peculiarity of this construction is that the two cases are inter- 
changeable. So Horace at the end of one ode says: 

nunc ego mitibus 
mutare quacro tristia (i. 16. 25-26), 
‘I seek to exchange bitter for sweet’ ; but at the beginning of thenext he reverses 
the construction : 


saepe Lucretilem ; 
mutat Lycaeo Faunus (i. 17. 1-2), 
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‘Faunus exchanges Lycaeus for Lucretilis.’ In this latter usage mutare is some- 
times translated ‘take or accept in exchange’; so also permutare twice in the 
Odes (ii. 12. 21, iii. 1. 47). 

In one passage, however, Horace omits one term of the exchange, presumably 
on the ground that it can be easily supplied : 

quid terras alio calentes 
sole mutamus? (Od. ii. 16. 18-19) 

“Why do we exchange (our own country) for lands warmed by another sun?’ 
Here some such word as patria (ablative) is presumably to be supplied ; and I 
suggest that in the Statius passage we should similarly supply (e.g.) regnum, and 
translate ‘they (the brothers) resolved that the ruler should exchange (his 
throne) for exile, by the arrangement of the alternating year’. This resembles 
the Horace passage by omitting the term which can more easily be supplied (i.e. 
the thing we already possess) ; it differs from it in that the accusative is omitted 
instead of the ablative, but since the cases are interchangeable in this con- 
struction this is unimportant. This interpretation allows the brothers to make 
the decision, and gives ducem its natural and proper sense ; Heuvel’s interpreta- 
tion does the first but not the second. 


The Queen's University of Belfast E. W. BOWER 


PILA AT THE BATTLE OF PHARSALIA 


Berore the battle of Pharsalia Caesar commanded his fourth line to use their 
javelins (pila) as stabbing spears against Pompey’s cavalry and stab only at the 
face: Plutarch,' Pompey 69. 3; Caesar 45. 1-2; Appian, Bellum Civile ii. 76; 
Frontinus, Strategemata iv. 7. 32. Florus ii. 13. 50 and Orosius vi. 15. 26 must 
also refer to this instruction. This command has been variously interpreted. 
Caesar’s alleged reason (that the cavalry would shrink from facial wounds 
because they were vain about their handsome appearance, Plut. Caes. 45. 2; 
Pomp. 69. 3; App. B.C. ii. 76) is generally rejected for the quite adequate 
reason that the narrative of Caesar’s Bellum Civile (iii. 4. 3-6) shows that these 
cavalrymen were not the ‘war-dancers’ that Plutarch asserts they were. The 
explanations, however, which have replaced Plutarch’s, though equally plaus- 
ible, are equally lame. Rice Holmes says of the javelins that ‘used in that way 
against cavalry they would be more effective’ (The Roman Republic, iii. 470, 
‘How Caesar’s Fourth Line used their Javelins at Pharsalia’ ; this is an echo 
of Florus, ii. 13. 50). Presumably ; but why? Mommsen says ‘on the offensive 
against cavalry who were not to be reached with sabres <the legionaries)> 
were not to throw their pila but to use them as hand-spears against the enemy, 
and, in order to defend themselves better against these, to thrust at their faces’ 
(History of Rome, transl. Dickson, 1901, v. 201-2, n.). This comment hardly 
explains why the legionaries were not to throw the javelins or why thrusting 
at the faces would be a ‘better’ method of self-defence. 

The nature of the Caesarian javelin was such as to limit severely the use to 
which it could be put in the circumstances. It was ‘a javelin, the blade of which, 
behind the hardened point, was made of soft iron, so that, when it struck home, 
it might bend and not be available for return’ (Rice Holmes, Caesaris Com- 

* All references to Plutarch are to the Loeb text. 
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mentarii, introd. p. lxiv), Kromayer—Veith, Heerwesen der Griechen und Romer, 
p- 410, says of it: ‘Da dies anscheinend nicht verlasslich funktionerte (speaking d 
of Marius’ javelin), schaffte Caesar den Holznagel, wie die Funde bestatigen, 4 
wieder ab und erreichte dieselbe Absicht durch Verwendung von Weicheisen 
mit Geharteter Spitze, das sich beim Eindringen verbog.’ Its effect can be seen 
from B.G. i. 25. 2-4, where it is in use against Gauls : Gallis magno ad pugnam 
"erat impedimento quod pluribus eorum scutis uno ictu pilorum transfixis et 
conligatis, cum ferrum se inflexisset, neque evellere neque sinistra impedita 
satis commode pugnare poterant, multi ut diu iactato bracchio praeoptarent 
scutum manu emittere et nudo corpore pugnare.’ Plutarch (Marius 25. 2), 
discussing the purpose of the Marian prototype of this modified javelin, gives 
further details: reyvd{wy mpoomecdvra rov doodv 7H Ovpe@ rod todepiov pr) 
pévew dpOdv, GAAd . . . mapéAxeoOar 7d Sdpu, dua TH a7, a Tis aixpijs 
évexépevov.' The trailing spear-butt dangling from the shield would trip up an 
advancing infantryman and weigh down his arm, exposing his face and body. 
Against a trooper the javelin would have less effect. The trailing spear-butt 
would not be long enough to impede the horse’s progress, and, though it 
would weigh down the trooper’s arm, it would not expose his face and body, ; 
i because, from the saddle, the trooper would be above the legionary. This, ; 
| surely, was why Caesar told his men not to throw their javelins. The Pompeian 
! cavalry seem to have been heavily armed; Plutarch comments on their arma- 
ment in both his Pompey (69. 2) and his Caesar (44. 2). So also does Frontinus 
(Strat. iv. 7. 32). Clearly, a javelin with a blade like the one described above 
would penetrate armour only if at the moment of impact it were at right angles 
1 to the armour. If the weakened javelin were aimed at an angle against a 
: breastplate or shield (as it would be if a legionary were thrusting upwards at 
i 
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a trooper above him), it would tend to bend and be deflected rather than 
penetrate. It could only be used with telling effect against parts of the cavalry- 
man’s body unprotected by armour. Hence Caesar’s mention of the troopers’ 
thighs as a possible target (Plut. Caes. 45. 2). His instruction to strike not at the 
thighs but at the face was determined by the fact that a wound in the face would 
be physiologically and psychologically the more incapacitating. 

Plutarch’s explanation of Caesar’s command occurs also in Appian (B.C. 
ii. 76) who presumably draws on Plutarch’s narrative: Rice Holmes (Roman 
Republic, loc, cit.) speaks of ‘Plutarch, Appian and the original romancer’. 
‘ Florus (ii. 13. 50) describes the command as ‘cruenta sed docta et ad victoriam 
Hy efficax’, a remark which is clearly merely his own reflection. Commenting on 
the explanation, Rice Holmes proceeds simply to call it ‘this rubbish’. Momm- 
sen (op. cit.) gives it more sympathetic consideration: ‘The anecdotal turn 
given to this instruction . . . collapses of itself. . . . At the most it may be that : 
the wit of the camp gave to that simple and judicious military order this very 


ERT YL RNED AS CRORE WE 





N irrational but certainly comic turn.’ The explanation is, in fact, a good example 
' of Plutarch’s method of rationalization. The incident is explained by the effect 
f which Plutarch, on a priori grounds, thinks that it might have on the persons 
concerned. The tactical limitations involved in the use of the inanimate instru- 
ment are not considered. A piece of rationalization which is in many ways 
parallel can be found in Plutarch’s explanation of ‘Marius’ Mules’: Marius 
13. 2 (Festus, p. sey nae eee 8 cost ee aes, sepa 
tion is subjective and ignores the inanimate instrument involved. 
* The purpose of the modification is further discussed in C.Q. xlix (1955), 203-5. 
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Incidentally the nature of Caesar’s javelin may have influenced Pompey 
when he gave his command to his infantry that they were not to charge: 
Caesar, B.C. iii. 92. 9; Plut. Pomp. 69. 4; Caes. 44. 4; App. B.C. ii. 79. The 
above analysis of the Caesarian javelin’s use has shown that its effect was two- 
fold : to trip an advancing infantryman and to impede his freedom of acticn in 
the subsequent engagement. Its effect upon a charging line would be to destroy 
the unity of front of that line as the individuals who had been hit on the shield 
sprawled and stumbled. True, they would not be long in reaching their 
comrades who had not been hit; but Pompey’s men were largely recently 
levied recruits (Rice Holmes, pp. 472-6, Prag whe 474: ‘The Numbers of the 
Combatants at the Battle of Pharsalia’; cf. also App. B.C. ii. 74: €or 8° od 
Svcyepés veootparévrww Kal denpvuntinas te modumdvous dywwordas tTepryeve= 
o@a). If Caesar’s gladiatorially trained veterans were allowed even the shortest 
time with a ragged and depleted line of many raw recruits, the effect could 
well be disastrous. Such a consideration must have weighed all the more 
heavily with Pompey since, to his distress, his line was in some confusion at the 
beginning of the battle: Plut. Pomp. 69. PS 

Apart from the reason generally given for his order, then, Pompey may well 
have had this danger also in mind. By standing their ground his men would be 
better able to keep their ranks and they might possibly deflect some of the 
javelins hurled upon them, since, being stationary and not having to watch the 
terrain, they could concentrate on the weapons speeding at them. This is in 
fact what they seem to have done. Caesar’s narrative at B.C. iii. 93. 2 tells that 
they parried the javelins, bore up against the onset of the legions, kept their 
ranks (i.e. were not thrown into disarray by the javelins—Caesar’s men are not 
yet at grips with them), hurled their own javelins, and took to their swords. 
This should mean that the parrying and the throwing of the javelins were two 
distinct acts, the latter occurring the later. (App. B.C. ii. 79, apparently mis- 
understanding Plutarch’s use of év zpoBoAf at Caes. 44. 4, makes them fight off 
Caesar’s troops by stabbing with their javelins.) Florus (ii. 13. 46) specifically 
says that Caesar’s men discharged their weapons first. It is the inexperience 
and the initial confusion of Pompey’s troops, and the effect that the Caesarian 
javelins were designed to have, which give significance to Caesar’s remark 
‘tela missa exceperunt . . . et ordines conservarunt’ (B.C ii. 93. 2) which is 
otherwise a somewhat otiose addition to the statement there made ‘impetum 
legionum tulerunt’. 


University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland T. F. CARNEY 





OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRUS have been known to Archilochus (Eustratius 


2309 


In reviewing Part xxii of The Oxprhynchus 
Papyri (C.R., N.s. vi [1956], 13) I expressed 
some doubts about Mr. Lobel’s ascription of 
this fragment to that Margites which may 





% The sources give varying accounts of 
the order in which Pompey’s infantry and 
cavalry joined in the battle. Perrin (Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, Loeb edition, vol. v, p. 295, 
note 1) notes that both Plutarch and Appian 


in Eth. Nic. vi. 7—referred to by Lobel, ad 
loc.), and which was ascribed by Aristotle 
to Homer (Eth. Nic. vi. 7, Poet. 4); I ob- 
served that ‘Pigres looks. a much more 
likely candidate for recognition as the author 
of this poem’. In discussing the value of 


differ from Caesar here. A discussion of this 
conflict is outside the scope of this article as 
it does not affect the incident here men- 
tioned, the details of which are agreed upon 
by Caesar, Plutarch, and Appian. 
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Eustratius’ testimony (Eranos, liii [1955, pub- 
lished 1956], 196 n. 2) I went rather further: 
‘It is very doubtful whether this poem [sc. 
P.0x}. 2309] can be the Margites which 
Saltatie vegneded'es Hiomerio—k may bea 
quotation from Cratinus, or part of the poem 
which was ascribed to Pigres.’ I now believe 
that it is possible to give this matter rather 
more precision. 

The poem of P. Oxy. 2309 agrees with the 
‘Margites described by Hephaestion and 


‘Eustathius (for references see Lobel, ad loc.), 


but its vocabulary makes it unlikely that this 
poem could have been ascribed to Homer by 
Aristotle (and still less likely that Archi- 
lochus could have known it at all). There is 
thus at least a possibility that there were two 
poems which went (though probably not at 
the same time) under the name Margites: an 
early one, known to Aristotle and Cratinus 
(and perhaps to Archilochus), and a later 
one, for the composition of which P. Oxy. 
2309 provides a terminus ante quem (Lobel 
dates the papyrus to the first century B.c. or 
A.D., with a slight preference for the latter). 
Whether the Margites known to Hephaestion 
and Eustathius was the one known to 
Aristotle or the poem of P. Oxy. 2309, we 
have no means of telling. The possibility (at 
which I hinted in Eranos) that P.Oxy. 2309 
contains a parody of the ‘Homeric’ Margites 
by Cratinus is not perhaps to be rejected out 
of hand; and if this were so, we should not 
be under any necessity to multiply veiegns 
(sit venia formae!) ; but the parallel of the 
which was in my mind 
when I referred to Pigres, suggests what 
seems to me a better alternative. 
Wackernagel discussed the language of the 
Batrachomyomachia at some length (Sprachliche 
zu Homer, 1916, pp. 188-99), 
and came to the conclusion that the poet 
who composed the poem as we have it ‘can- 
not have lived long before the time of 
Augustus’ (198); he went on to suggest the 
possibility that the poem which has been 
preserved for us had taken the place of an 
earlier poem with the same (or a similar) 
title (199). Wackernagel’s view was seriously 
misrepresented by W. Schmid (Gesch. d. gr. 
Lit. i [1929], 230 n. 4), and little notice 
seems to have been taken of it; but his 
i arguments are cogent, and it may 


deutero-Margites, neither of which might 
seem very plausible if it stood alone, 
strengthen each other very considerably. 


J. A. Davison 
University of Leeds 


ARISTOPHANES, ACHAR- 
NIANS 393-4 


Gpa orly dppot xaprepav puxiy Aafeiv, 
xai por Badiord’ éoriv ds Edpimidny. 
393 emendavi: dpd por R: 7dy ATS. 


Some editors adopt $n, which hardly ex- 
plains R’s reading. Others follow Elmsley in 
printing dpa, regarding yo as an interpola- 
tion. This fails to explain the variant 757; 
there is no special reason why wo should 
have been inserted ; and in conjunction with 
this use of pa, which usually expresses some 
oo Soph. 0.T. 467; Aj. 245), dpa is 
somewhat feeble. 


I have little doubt that the rare word 
dppot (found once in tragedy at Aesch. P.V. 
615 and once in lyric at Pindar fr. 10 Snell) 
should be restored. Metre and style show 
this line to be tragic or paratragedic; the 
rare word would therefore be in place, and 
its rarity would expose it to corruption (as in 
R) or to supersession by an explanatory gloss 
(as in the other manuscripts). The word has 
been well treated by P. Persson in Eranos 
xx (1920), 82 f. ; see also Gow on Theocritus 
4- 51 and Pfeiffer on Callimachus fr. 274. 
Persson shows that in poetry the word is 
usually equivalent in sense to dpr., which can 
mean either ‘lately’ or ‘now’. In the P.V. 
passage, where it is used with a perfect, and 
in the fragment, where it is used with a 
present, the word must mean ‘now’; and so 
it must here. 


Hucu Lioyp-Jones 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford 


ARISTOTLE AND THE 
DANCE OF THE BEES 


— dmocelovrat 
éxdorn tpeis } rérrapes. 
ov pddidr 


ob8é riw épyaciay Svrwa rpémov mowivra, 
ovx dara. Hist. Animal. ix. 624°. 

In a fourth leader in The Times* Aristotle 
has been mentioned as having precisely 
observed the dance of the bees by means of 
which, according to the theory of Dr. von 
Frisch, they report not only the source of 
food but also its compass-bearing in relation 
to the sun, and its distance from the hive. 





+ 19 May 1956. 
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This passage in the author’ of H.A. ix. was 
first noted by Dr. W. K. Kraak? and has 
been discussed at some length by Professor 
j. B. S. Haldane.* As there has been a 
tendency to attribute to Aristotle an antici- 
pation of the von Frisch theory, an evalua- 
tion of the reference in question seems 
called for. 

The key word is dmogeiovra. To the 
enthusiast this irresistibly suggests observa- 
tion of the ‘waggle dance’ on which von 
Frisch bases his theory. This may well be so. 
‘They waggle themselves’ is a possible trans- 
lation, whatever Aristotle may have thought 
was the motive of the action. In Pollux iv. 
101 dwdéceos is used to define a licentious 
dance. But early translations of the passage 
are more in accord with normal usage of the 
verb and seem to describe the bees as shak- 
ing themselves free: Scaliger, sese excutiunt, 
Theodore Gaza, se quatiunt, Bekker (adapted 
from Scaliger), excutiunt et deponunt onus. And 
in Herod. ix. 22 the word is used of a horse 
throwing its rider. D’Arcy Thompson in the 
Oxford translation has ‘they throw off their 
load’. Pliny’s paraphrase of the sentence does 
not seem to have attracted notice: JV.H. xi. 
10, excipiunt eas ternae quaternae quae exonerant ; 
but if, as seems probable, the antecedent to 
quae is ternae quaternae, he would appear to 
have misunderstood his original, or at any 
rate gone beyond its meaning. 

mapaxoAovbotow. Bekker’s administrant 
points to this reading, but the early printed 
editions (1587 Frankfurt, 1590 Lyons, 1654 
Paris) all read dxoAov@otoww, translated by 
Gaza sequuntur, by Scaliger comitantur. The 
reference is clearly to the attention shown to 
the returning bee, but the earlier reading 
admits a faint possibility of a following back 
to the pasture. 

76 5é AapBavdpevov od pddrov ieiv. This, as 
will be seen if the chapter is considered as a 
whole, does not refer to the load taken over 
but to the nature of the substance collected. 
Aristotle is seriously in error here. He is 
explicitly describing the collection of wax for 
the building of the combs ; wax, however, is 
not collected, but is produced from a secre- 
tion in the stomach, and the substance in his 


! It is generally accepted that H.A. ix was 
not the work of Aristotle himself: Klek und 


Armbruster, Bienenkunde des Altertums i. 3. 
Any knowledgeable bee-keeper would sup- 
port this view owing to the difference of ap- 
proach in the two writers. 

2 ‘First Attempts at Animal Ethology in 
Greek Biology’ in Actes du VII* Congrés 
@’ Histoire de Sciences (Paris, 1953). 

> J-HS. lxxv (1955), P- 24- 








description is in fact pollen, though else- 
where he mentions pollen (ép:@é«n) and two 
kinds of propolis—all kept distinct from 
what he imagines to be wax. 

All, then, that can be fairly claimed would 
seem to be that the actual movements on 
which von Frisch relies were noticed by the 
author of H.A. ix.* Moreover, it is by no 
means certain that he thought of these in 
terms of a waggle, and the old translators 
may have been correct in their interpreta- 
tion—that the bees eased themselves by 
shaking off their load. 


B. G. Wuirrretp 
Eton College 


MORE ON VIRGIL, 
AENEID viii. 215-18 


In C.R. N.S. v. 137-9 I proposed propingui 
for relingui in 216. Professor G. B. A. Fletcher 
then informed me that this correction had 
already been made by Peerlkamp. Dr. Paul 
Maas wrote ‘I very much like your propingui, 
but it necessitates, I think, clamare’ (for 
clamore). On consulting Peerlkamp’s edition 
I found that clamare propinqui was just what 
he had proposed, 

clamare is nice, and may well be right ; but 
I still think that clamore can be retained. In 
addition to Virg. Geo. ‘i’ (but it should be 
iii) 261 and Stat. Thed. xi. 116 Peerlkamp 
adduced for clamare (quoting with Burman’s 
querelis in place of mouebo) Ovid, Met. vi. 547 
implebo siluas et conscia saxa meuebo (now ex- 
cellently rendered by M. M. Innes ‘if I am 
to be kept shut up in the woods, I shall 
fill the forests with my voice, and win 
sympathy from the very rocks that witnessed 
my degradation’). I would add this to my 
various parallels for impleri colles clamore; and 
better still, as Professor Fletcher reminds me, 
is Virgil’s own clamore supremos implerunt 
montes, Geo. iv. 460-1. (I must admit that 
the flerunt which follows corresponds poetic- 
ally to clamare.) 

For his propingui Peerlkamp did not cite 
anything; and I (oddly enough) did not in- 
clude among my supports for clamore and 

ingui the fi apt Horatian parallel 
(of course valid also for clamare), which has 
now been pointed out to me by an under- 


+ Presumably in an observation hive. 
Aristotle used a glass cover (according to a 
fourteenth-century Arabic authority), and 
Pliny (N.H1 xi. 49) mentions hives of trans- 
parent lantern horn. 
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which are in exact verbal symmetry. How- 
graduate of Girton College, Miss R. Beare: : r OW 
Od. iii. 29. 38-39 non sine montium clamore °V¥*™ Dr. Maas claims for clamare that with it 
uicinaeque siluae. 215-16 makes ‘a perfect rpixwAov ’. 

All things considered, surely propingui is 

convincing; and if clamore be retained, im- A. Y. CAMPBELL 
pleri will support two three-word phrases Cambridge 


REVIEWS 


OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI 


E. Loser: The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part xxiii. Pp. x+-112; 11 plates, 
London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1956. Cloth, £4 net. 

Tue enlightened generosity of the Jowett Trustees has made possible the 
publication of Part xxiii surprisingly soon after that of Part xxii. The new 
volume contains no documents, but a wide variety of texts of classical poetry. 
Some of these are examples of the things Professor Maas calls “Wartetexte’, 
scraps which are of no immediate value, but which might be useful if other 
texts which overlapped with them were to turn up. But there is much material 
of great interest, though as usual it raises more problems than it solves ; and it is 
presented with Dr. Lobel’s usual incomparable excellence. 

As ‘Wartetexte’ we may fairly class 2356 (Archilochus’ elegiacs about the 
drowning of his brother-in-law), 2357 (Sappho), 2358 (Alcaeus), 2365 and 
2366 (Bacchylides, the latter containing perhaps the end of the hymn to Apollo 
and probably the beginning of the hymn’ to Hecate), 2375 (Callimachus). 
2379 is the first manuscript of a Homeric hymn yet found on papyrus ; it 
differs in four places from M and confirms Ruhnken’s emendation in |. 404. 
— is the first papyrus text of Theognis (254-78) ; at 270 it has the new and 

perior reading map[j; at 255 it seems to have agreed with Ar. Eth. Eud. 
aa py od) and at 278 with the deteriores (érepydpevov). 2363 is the 
‘Pap. L’ of Snell’s sixth Teubner edition of Bacchylides; and the Gyges frag- 
ment is reprinted as 2982, with a bibliography of the discussion so far. 

2354 (second century A.D.) opens with the two lines which cod. F and the 
second hand in E give as the last two of the Theogony ; it is therefore safe to infer 
that it contains the opening of the Catalogue. The poet announces as his theme 
the women of legend and their unions with gods; then follow two lines (6-7) 
which coincide with fr. 82 Rz. There follows a passage (8-13) whose sense 
cannot be made out. The poet may be saying that men are shorter-lived than 
women ; but I suspect that he is saying that not all men and women of the 
heroic age were icaiwves (1. 8: here first attested), but that some iived long 
while others by the will of the gods were cut off in their prime. 2355 is con- 
vincingly assigned to Book iv of the Catalogu: ; for the last four lines seem to 
have been identical with the first four of the Aspis, and we know from 
Hypothesis A of that poem (p. 101 Rz.) that its first fifty-six lines occurred also 
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in Book iv of the Catalogue. But apart from a mention of Aerope or the 
Tegean hero Aeropus (Il. 3) we learn nothing. 

2359 is in a hand like that of the B.M. Bacchylides, but more elegant; it 
contains parts of nine lines each of two columns of lyric verse. Metre and 
dialect suggest Stesichorus ; and since col. i contains what seems to be part of a 
list of those who hunted the Calydonian Boar, Lobel has naturally thought of the 
ZvoFjpa. But col. ii is perplexing. On one side, it says, sat (idvov, hoc accentu) 
Locrians, Achaeans (and perhaps Euboeans, if one were to supplement 
ABdvrwv re at the end of |. 6) ; on the other Dryopes and (probably) Aetolians. 
Yet, as Lobel says, the battle over the spoils of the Calydonian boar was fought 
by Aetolians on both sides. Can Meleager have addressed the assembled 
competitors in an assembly before the hunt began? Or does this piece belong 
rather to the “A@Aa éi ITeAia? The various lists of competitors at these games 
are assembled by L. Malten in Rim. Mitt. 38-39, 1923-4, 308; many of them 
took part also in the boar-hunt. Meleager himself did so according to Stesi- 
chorus (fr. 3 Bgk. and D.), and several vases show his uncle Clytius (men- 
tioned at col. i. 4 of this piece) as a spectator of the wrestling-match between 
Peleus and Atalanta. But there are many possible explanations. Col. i. 4 
may have begun w&xées éx] followed by a proper name; |. 5 may have ended 
ds 0° ixd]o@ay ; ll. 7-8 we might be able to supplement if we knew the name of 
Raryiion’ s mother (e.g. - vv -]s ravumémdov | [mais v -Jas). 

2360 (fragments of twelve lines of one column and the beginnings of seven 
lines of a second) is a lyric treatment of Telemachus’ leave-taking of Helen 
described in Odyssey xv. Again the metre and dialect point to Stesichorus, and 
the poem of his that first comes to mind is the Néoro, though the Oresteia is 
another possibility. In Homer the sign given to the departing Telemachus is an 
eagle which seizes a goose ; here there is mention of a ‘messenger from heaven’ 
who orders him home, and later of a Aaxépvla xopuva. L. 2: if PwvG is the verb, 
cde 5” €[e6’ seems hard to avoid ; so does TnA¢uay’, [4] at 1. 3, though Lobel 
warns that the space is too small for such a supplement; |. 11: o(e> oioa? 
cf. 1. 1. 

2361 consists of two fragments containing parts of three and five lines of 
lyric verse respectively. Both contain the couplet given as an instance of an 
émbeypariudy by Hephaestion de poem. 7. 3 (p. 72 Consbruch) and there 
assigned apparently to Bacchylides (fr. 19 Snell); we learn that é was a 
mistake for ovv. 

Lobel observes that without the attribution the metre and dialect, and per- 
haps also the content, of this text would have suggested Anacreon. The 
attribution itself is not above suspicion. Fr. 17, which is probably in trochaic 
tetrameters, is the only text explicitly assigned to Bacchylides’ *"Epwrixd. Snell 
prints under that title the fragment mentioned above and another (fr. 18) that 
is quoted immediately before it by Hephaestion. In the preceding paragraph 
of Hephaestion’s epitomized text Anacreon has been quoted; and we must 
consider the possibility that the two fragments assigned to Bacchylides, or 
perhaps that with which we are concerned only, were really ascribed by 
Hephaestion to Anacreon. Our piece is introduced by the words mapa 5¢ r@ 
adr Baxxndidp : and it may be that the poet’s name is.a later addition and a 
mistaken one. Yet it would not be safe to take this for granted. Bacchylides 
wrote poems which the Alexandrians at any rate called épwriued (see A. E. 
Harvey in C.Q., N.s. v [1955], 174, 0. 1). Fr. 17 indicates that some of these 
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were not written in his usual metres; and it may well be that Bacchylides 
sometimes used a dialect and metre like that of his fellow Ionian and precursor 
in this genre. 

2362 contains, beside small scraps, parts of thirteen lines of one column and 
of twenty-three lines of another of a lyric poem. Coincidences with 1361 
(+2081 ¢) show that Bacchylides is the author; to those Lobel points out it is 
possible we should add one between col. iii. 6-g and 16x fr. 17 (but see Snell, 
p. 86). The new piece does not help us to guess what kind of choral lyric these 
poems represent. 

LI. 1-2 (which Snell believes correspond with 9-10, and if so are the last of a 
stanza) seem to mention the suicide of a heroine whose name or patronymic 
begins with Oiv[. Lobel thinks of Oenone or Althaea ; Deianeira also might be 
considered. The next stanza (?) describes the sorrows of Niobe and her trans- 
formation. If ray in 1. 5 is right, the gap at the end of that line will have con- 
tained a participle ; otherwise, as Maas points out, we should have to read ras. 
It appears from 208: ¢ fr. 2 that xayoi[cav stood in the gap at the end of one of 
these lines ; but was it |. 6 or 1. 8? The subject-matter of col. iii seems impossible 
to make out; but in 1. 11, where Lobel suggests A]nirav, I suppose v]niray is 
another possibility. 

2364 was written by the same scribe as P. Ashm. inv. 20 (Pindar fr. 343 
Snell). The new pieces do not determine the authorship of the poems in the 
manuscript ; but certain slight indications point away from Pindar, and Lobel 
tentatively suggests Bacchylides. Fr. 1 consists of parts of sixteen lines in 
dactylo-epitrite which describe how Pasiphae told Daedalus of her unusual 
passion and ordered him to make the wooden cow. Fr. 2 is another text, with 
different colometry, of P. Berol. 16139 (Pindar fr. 342 Bowra = 336 Snell) ; we 
learn a little more, but not enough to determine the nature of che context. 

Fr. 3 (beginnings of fourteen lines) and fr. 4 (scraps of five lines) have been 
combined with the fragments published at vol. xxiii, p. 168 and there hesitantly 
identified as a scrap of 661. Fr. 9 seems likely to contain part of the middle of 
ll. 1-2 ; see the facsimile (PI. vii). This yields a description of Chiron prophesy- 
ing Achilles’ feats at Troy: 

favOas.[......]...[-]p Oap[d D],vpi[Bas 
hatwlv xepadr]as évére 

dari vy [dwd]vra powifew Lxd[pavdpor 
Tpdas xr. 

£avOas pw ebBovdos Sapa ®. will be the right reading in 1. 1 if it is true that fr. 9 
belongs in this place. Lobel says that ‘évéwe: and ¢ari duplicate each other and 
cannot apparently both be accepted’; and Maas draws my attention to the 
oddness of the form ¢ari in this dialect and suggests that ¢ayi may be right. 
But the text would make sense if something like éwére preceded I. 1, so that in a 
complete text a comma would be rightly placed after évéme:.' 

2367 consists of 33 small fragments of a commentary on Bacchylides’ Epini- 
cians. Fr. 3, 4 is probably to be restored as 5uv]ara. épedva, so that at iii. 74 we 
should probably accept Jebb’s xaiptja and read oxéme. From fr. 3. 6 f. it seems 
that at iii. 75 we should read wrepdeooa 8” éAmis ta[-~ -] vénua: the missing 
verb is paraphrased by d:a¢Ge(pe:. I can find no satisfactory supplement. Fr. 5 
fixes the reading of iv. 10 as Jous éréowwev Spvous. M. Norsa had conjectured 


* See Ed. Fraenkel, Horace, p. 66. 
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evAvpo]us éréce[ov] 3. Apart from a scrap of lemma preserved in fr. 14, we 
learn no more from this text. 

2368 contains parts of forty-four short lines of one column and the beginnings 
of thirty-six lines of a second of what is probably a commentary on Bacchylides’ 
Dithyrambs or Paeans. We \earn that Aristarchus called a certain poem a dithy- 
ramb é:a ro rapeARpba: ev abri ra wepi Kacodvipas, and that he gave it the 
title (€mypdder) Cassandra. The statement of Porphyrio on Horace Od. i. 15 
that Bacchylides made Cassandra prophesy the Trojan War is thus confirmed.' 
Callimachus was wrong, the text continues, in classifying the poem as a paean ; 
he did not realize that the wavamnov érif@eypa might occur also in a dithy- 
ramb ; cf. Athenaeus 696 f, and see Harvey, loc. cit., 172—3. We seem to learn 
from this that Callimachus classified the poems of Bacchylides. Are we to 
infer that Aristarchus reclassified them ? Lobe! rightly warns us that the passage 
quoted may be from an obiter dictum of Aristarchus, but the use of émypdde 
suggests that it is not. This verb is used of Callimachus’ classifying activity at 
Athenaeus 496 f. 

The text contains several lemmata. Lobel tentatively restores that at col. i. 
6-7 as A[Gavav . . .|. .]8pov fepav dwro[v (was the intervening word evay]Spov ?). 
At ll. 16-17 we find 

Ja 8° dyed xrumet uf 

JavAdv mvoai Sape[ 
Lobel observes that ‘if 5° is right, 5’ dpe- seems unavoidable, but avoai is then 
separated from adAd@v, which is hardly to be believed’. Is the delayed 8(€) really 
so improbable? See Denniston, The Greek Particles, pp. 185 f. 

2369 will seem to most people the most interesting piece offered in this col- 
lection. In P. Tebt. 692 (Page, Gk. Lit. Pap., no. 6, p. 22) we have what is in all 
likelihood a fragment of Sophocles’ Jnachus. The correspondence of features of 
the new text with two, or perhaps three, of the indications given by existing 
fragments means that its ascription to this play rests on something stronger 
than conjecture. The manuscript is of the late first century B.c. or the early 
first century A.D. It contains the ends of the last eight lines of one column, with 
a few letters higher up, and the beginnings of 28 lines of a second column ; there 
is another very small fragment. A stichometric number opposite col. ii. 8 (cf. 
that opposite col. ii. 2 of 2161) indicates that that line was 1. 300 of the play ; 
and the sense suggests that this part of the text preceded what is preserved in 
the Tebtynis fragment. 

In col. i the speaker appears to be complaining of the conduct of a stranger 
who after being thanked for doing him a good turn has turned out to have done 
him a bad one, and who has vanished from the house after deceiving him. 
Col. ii begins with a dialogue in which one speaker may be Inachus or Argus. 
It is impossible to restore with certainty: but exempli gratia might be supple- 
mented as follows: 

—dAn’ ofyera: pi dor’ €[AevOepos maw, 
7a 0G oxormaas Sup[ab’. dv 8° Fev yap, 
rabr’ odxér’ (pus eiu[{]. Sey[a 8° dort wou. 

—4 dewd. was yap ody 6[8" dfs Oaveiv, 

5 cepuvas tparélas ev Sdpuoils drysdoas ; 
6 8° audi xeipa wapbér[w Bardw pdvov 
*Iot &.” otxewy ofyera: og[edoas Spdéuw. 
4 9 Lobel: e I. 


? See Fraenkel, op. cit., pp. 188 f. 
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The second speakex goes on to describe the transformation of Io in a passage 
which it is no use trying to restore. 


15 Fora: Awepy[ 
Toatra 


The Chorus replies in five trimeters ; then it utters three dochmiac lines, in 
which someone is described as 6 woAuddpp[axos : then follows a trimeter begin- 
ning xdpBavos aifés: then a dochmiac line (?) beginning 6 pév éy[ , then a 
trimeter beginning é 8’ aioAwmév a.{ (cf. fr. 293 Pearson). How many strangers 
are there, one or two? If two, presumably they are Zeus and Hermes. We 
know that Epaphus was black ; from the expression ‘sooty barbarian’, it seems 
that Zeus was black when he engendered him. yuv7 Adawa in |. 14 is puzzling. 
Does it describe an appearance of Hera or Iris? or is the transformed Io com- 
pared to another répas pevéouBporov, the Sphinx? Nothing in the new text 
helps to show whether the Jnachus was a satyr-play or not; and Lobel points 
out that the lack of any such indication may be thought to furnish some support 
to those who think it was not. As early as 1889 Wilamowitz had argued that the 
absence of any such indication from the fragments then known gave ground for 
caution (Ein. in die Gr. Trag. 88, n. 53). For the whole controversy see R. 
Pfeiffer, S.B. der Bay. Akad., 1938, ii. 59 f. 

2370 (c. A.D. 200: parts of two lines of an hypothesis, parts of twenty-three 
lines of verse in polyschematist dimeters and three smaller fragments) is 
assigned by means of a coincidence of Il. 2-5 with fr. 4 Page to the first book of 
Corinna’s fepoia. The poem may well have been the first of the book. It now 
appears to have begun like this: 

emi pe, Tepypnxdpa, [oxdm 
ward pepet” dsoou[érar 
Tavaypideco. Ae[vxorémdus, 
ptya 5° duis yéy[abe mods 
5 Ayoupoxe[ri]Av[s évonfs. 
1 suppl, Maas: cett. Lobel. 


No sense can be made of the next three lines. In 1. 7 it looks as if there would 
be room for an a in a tear before evdns, and part of devdijs might be thought 
to suit this context better than would part of pevdijs or Pedidos. LI. 9-18, with 
supplements offered exempli gratia, may be set out as follows: 


Abyea 8° ax marépwlv xpdvw 
10 Koopeloaca pudvol 


aoAAd pev Kapliove dof 
dpxayév xoop|eioa réxvn, 
moAAa 8° 'Qpifawa] jéyav 
15 «h wevri[xovd’] tynPias 
mida[s, obs vod]udnar py[t]s 
yévvacer] AlBovay x[dra..... . 
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Q da supplevi, cf. P. Berol. iii. 39: ér made out of é IT (éo Lobel). 10 fdto-: ‘pre- 
sumably Attic e/8eo- is to be recognized’ Lobel. But the easiest way of making sense of the 
text would be to suppose the digamma was written in by mistake, and that Corinna wrote, 
for example, l3io[. Adyo.. See Page, Corinna, pp. 47 f. for a discussion of the only possible 
instance of a neglected initial digamma hitherto suggested. 12 enh, 13 réxv7n supplevi 
(cf. dat. sing. dwvf, P. Berol. iii. 51). 14 Colometry corrected by Lobel. 17 
supplevi. ‘The Pleiads are in one place (Timaeus in schol. li. xviii. 486) given a tenuous 
connexion with Libya’: Lobel. But it is natural that daughters of Atias should have this 
connexion. 

2371-4 are grouped by Lobel under the heading ‘Boeotian Verse’. Their 
dialect is like Corinna’s ; but their metres, although in no case to be identified, 
are not hers ; and they differ from her and agree with the writer of PSI 1174 
(Page, Corinna, Pp. 27) in having genitives in -ovo, hiatus within the line, and false 

, and in certain external features of the paradosis (see p. 60). These 
features justify Lobel’s caution in hesitating to assign these poems to Corinna, 
but they do not prove that they are not by her. Corinna, no less than Sappho, 
may have varied her metre and certain features of her language from one poem 
or type of poem to another. 

2372 consists of thirty-seven small fragments, some of which seem likely to 
have come from a Seven against Thebes. Corinna is known to have written a 
poem with this title ; but the theme is an obvious one for any writer in Boeotian 
dialect. Fr. 36 seems to be a list of titles with their first lines, the titles themselves 
being ir Boeotian. Neither of those preserved (@Qouayia, Aevfin[ma) is that of a 
known poem of Corinna. 

None of this material seems to throw any light on the vexed question of 
Corimna’s date. K. Latte’s recent attempt (Eranos, liv [1956], 57 £.) to find a 
proof of Corinna’s early date in her language is not convincing ; even the dual 
ambérav (op. cit., p. 62) might be due to Homeric influence ; and the new texts, 
even if one could assume that they are all by Corinna, seem to contain no 
forms that make against the later dating. A slightly more positive indication 
seems to me to be given by the remarkable similarities between col. i. 14 f. of 
the Berlin papyrus and Eur. Bacch. 72 f. that have been noticed by E. R. Dodds 
(see Page, Corinna, p. 20, with n. 5) ; the relation of the Epidaurian hymn to the 
Great Mother to Eur. Hel. 1301 f. (see Maas, Epidaurische Hymnen, pp. 134 f.) 
may well furnish a significant analogy. Which is the more likely, that Euripides 
recast in his own manner the cult-hymns of early local poets, or that local 
poets writing after Euripides entertained their provincial patrons with crude 
adaptations of Euripidean choruses? I think, the former. 

2376 (fragments of ten hexameter lines from each of two columns) preserves 
in col. ii the beginnings of the same verses as those of which later parts are 
found on the back of 2377 (paris of twenty hexameters from each of two 
columns). These texts are assigned to the Hecale by a number of certain or 
probable coincidences, 

In col. 1 of the first manuscript a woman is describing how she reared and 
lost two much-loved children ; in col. ii she expresses fear lest a third equally 
loved person may share their fate. Near the beginning of this column occur the 
two lines of fr. 350, which we now learn should read: 

hpvedunv Oavdrowo mdAa: xaddovros dxotoa 
Hi) pera diy iva nal oor émpprifape xerdva. 

Maas takes this as a question, exemplifying the idiom found, for example, at 

Virgil, Aen. iv. 680 f. and illustrated by R. G. Nisbet in A. 7.P. xliv (1923), 27 f. 
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There follows a mention of Cercyon, who is said to have left Arcadia and settled 
near the speaker ; next comes an expression of fierce hatred against someone 
(= fr. 368). Lobel rightly says that it is not possible to name the speaker ; but 
there are grounds for guessing that it is Hecale herself. I suspect that the passage 
is a part of the narrative of Hecale that begins somewhere in the gap between 
the two sections of fr. 253 ; that Hecale once had two sons (perhaps referred to in ; 
fr. 255), who perished in wrestling with Cercyon ; that Theseus in his reply told 
her how he had killed Cercyon; and that gratitude for this action will have 
been one of the motives for her entertainment of Theseus. 

It is impossible to tell whether the twenty lines preserved on the front of 23977 
preceded or followed the text on the back. They contain a reference to Peteus 
t the father of Menestheus (1. 4) and to someone who set out to bring back 
horses from the Eurotas (1. 6 = fr. 639) and was apparently shipwrecked 
. (l. 9 = fr. 327). Was this the person mentioned at fr. 253. 7 f.? and was he no 
other than Hecale’s deceased husband? These questions are worth asking, 
i provided one does ot imagine one can answer them. 

2378 contains scraps of fifteen lines of verse, whose dialect is undoubtedly 
the Lesbian of Sappho and Alcaeus. The metre cannot be determined, but it is 
clearly not any of those used by these poets. In particular Lobel draws atten- 
tion to four consecutive short syllables in 1. 10; he thinks the verses are most 
probably choral lyric. Little of the sense can be made out; but someone is 
being commanded to go to Lesbos, and Lobel suggests that this is Orestes or 
one of his descendants. xA]eewas Alos dy[y]eA[ov and me]5n’ ére{ suggest that 

a the command may be conveyed by Iris. Nothing quite like this text is known ; 
i but one recalls the similar mystery of the lyrics on the Mariette papyrus with 
a their mysterious genitives in -w (Bergk jr. adesp. 85 = Pindar fr. 333 Snell). 

The only non-poetical text in this collection is 2381, which contains part of a 
column of a list of Olympic victors, giving part of the entry under Ol. 96 (396 
B.c.). The hand is the same as that of 222, and both may be from the same roll. 
See Pack p. 76 (no. 1710) for a bibliography of the discussion of this text. 





Corpus Christi College, Oxford HUGH LLOYD-JONES 


HOMER AND LYRIC 


Orro von Weser: Die Beziehungen zwischen Homer und den Alteren 
griechischen Lyriker. (Dissertation.) Pp. vi+120. Bonn, 1955. Paper. ! 
Max Trev: Von Homer zur Lyrik. Wandlungen des griechischen Welt- 
bildes im Spiegel der Sprache. (Zetemata, Heft 12.) Pp. xiv+ 332. 4 
Munich: Beck, 1955. Paper. ! 
F Ir is well known that certain passages in the text of the lyric poets show close 
. verbal resemblances with passages in our text of the Homeric poems; and it is 
natural and necessary to inquire whether these resemblances are due to chance, 
or whether they prove either that one of the two poets was indebted to the 
other (and if so, which originated the phrase), or that both drew upon a 
common source. One might conclude from their titles that both the works now 
under review are concerned with this problem ; but though this is exactly true 
for Dr. von Weber’s dissertation, Dr. Treu’s ranges far more widely (he deals 
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in passing with some ‘Homeric echoes’, but he is more concerned with differ- 
ences between Homer and his successors than with resemblances). 

Begun, as the curriculum vitae appended to it shows, on the advice of Professor 
A. Kérte of Leipzig, von Weber’s dissertation was completed with the en- 
couragement of Professor Herter of Bonn ; and it is from Bonn that von Weber 
(who is now on the staff of the University of Pretoria) has received his belated, 
but well-deserved, doctorate. After a short introduction he discusses in separate 
chapters the relevant passages from Archilochus, Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus, Solon, 
Alcman, Sappho, and Alcaeus. In a concluding chapter he lists twenty-eight 
passages from the /liad and five from the Odyssey in which he finds evidence that 
lyric poets were indebted to Homer (the scores are: Archilochus 12, Mimner- 
mus 6, Aleman and Solon each 5, Tyrtaeus 3, and Sappho 2); he adds that 
though there are some cases in which there is not enough evidence to determine 
which poet is the debtor, there is none in which it can be proved that the ‘Epos’ 
is dependent upon a lyric poet. He goes on to argue that the lyric poets not 
only knew the Trojan saga and the epic formulae, but also imitated specific 
Homeric verses, which they knew in the form and in the contexts in which we 
read them today, and hence that in the seventh century ‘die Heldensage war 
.. . bereits in die feste Form der Kunstdichtung gegossen’. This is an eminently 
satinfactory conclusion, and his argument might have been strengthened, at 
least so far as Archilochus is concerned, if Hibeh Papyrus 173 had been pub- 
lished in time for him to use it; but I doubt if it can truthfully be said that his 
discussions of the several passages are all entirely convincing. They are cer- 
tainly detailed and careful, and show a praiseworthy freedom from prejudice, 
backed up, as the notes (pp. 108-18) show, by wide reading of the relevant 
literature ; but they are not complete (this is especially true of the chapter on 
Alcman: several possibly Odyssean fragments go undiscussed, and it is too 
readily assumed that Alcman was acquainted with our Jliad and Odyssey— 
fr. 77 Diehl should be considered as well as fr. 73, and the divergence between 
fr, 80 and the version in our Odyssey should at least have been mentioned), and 
a fuller consideration of the general problems involved in the detection of 
resemblances is essential. As I have already suggested (Eranos, liii [1955], 
139-40), it is possible that when two poets use the same (or closely similar) 
words, neither is necessarily acquainted with the other’s work, but both may 
be drawing upon some common stock. This problem of the common stock is 
especially difficult in early Greek poetry, and there is little evidence that von 
Weber has seriously faced it. Hence, though what he set out to do has been 
well done, and his results will be of considerable value to those who follow him 
in this difficult field, there is still room (and great need) for a thorough study 
of Homeric echoes in early lyric poetry. 

Dr. Treu’s work is a ‘Habilitationsschrift’ (of the University of Munich), 
and therefore ranks higher in the academic hierarchy than von Weber’s 
“‘Inauguraldissertation’. In his preface (pp. v—xi), which is mainly devoted to 
problems of method, Treu explains that the whole work grew from the ‘trivial 
observation’ that the adjective a8pés, which is such a favourite of the Aeolic 
lyric poets, is not to be found in Homer. This led him to attempt a survey of 
certain parts of the ‘Gedankenwelt’ of Sappho and Alcaeus (whose fragments 
he has edited in the Tusculum series), and a comparison of these with the 
corresponding parts of the ‘Gedankenwelt’ of Homer. (He treats the Jliad and 
Odyssey as in substance unities, but claims that his results leave no doubt that 
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the two poems are by different authors.) His work is therefore to be considered 
as a contribution to the history of ideas ( ‘Geistesgeschichte’), and Treu names 
Professors Bruno Snell and Hermann Frankel as the masters in whose steps he 
follows. Formally, the book has two main sections, the first dealing with the 
Homeric view of the world (‘Das homerische Weltbild’, pp. 1-135) and the 
second with ‘das Weltbild der Lyrik’ (pp. 136-306). A short summing-up 
(pp. 307-21) and three indexes (subjects, passages discussed, Greek words) 
complete the book. It is perhaps due to the exigencies of the material that the 
two parts of the book do not exactly correspond ; the Homeric section has four 
chapters, dealing respectively with Homer’s view of man, his description of 
landscape, his treatment of light and shade, and his conception of time, 
whereas the section on the lyric poets begins with a catalogue of all the ‘adjek- 
tivische Wortverbindungen’ in the fragments of the Aeolic poets (Sappho and 
Alcaeus in parallel columns), and this is followed by three chapters on the 
Aeolic lyric poets (their view of man, feeling for nature, and conception of 
time), and a fourth on their predecessors (Hesiod, the Homeric hymns, Alcman, 
Archilochus, Tyrtaeus), contemporaries (Solon, Mimnermus, Xenophanes), 
and successors (Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides). 

Treu’s book is very hard to review. His previous work entitles him to be 
taken seriously, and he has obviously worked hard on this book; it has been 
approved by a great university, and it appears in a series which is edited by 
good scholars and published by a firm whose services to classical scholarship 
are unsurpassed. All this (not to mention the almost disarming modesty of 
Treu’s preface) is bound to give the reviewer pause: can the book possibly be 
as bad as it seems to be, and if it is, ought one to sav so? I have read and reread 
Treu’s book in the hope of finding some comfortin,z answer to these questions, 
but the writing of this review cannot now be postponed any longer. It may be 
due to my own inadequacy as a critic, but I can only say that I have found 
much of the book impenetrably obscure, and that in what I do believe myself 
to understand there is much which I find at best doubtful, and at worst in- 
excusably wrong. The following selection (which could be multiplied several 
times over from my notes) will, I hope, serve as some justification for my 
unfavourable judgement of this work. 

Page 11: Treu’s assertion that the antithesis ‘body—soul’ is not found in 
Homer is contradicted by JI. i. 3~4. 26: that Homer’s Thamyris was blinded 
is a popular belief, based upon an elements) muistranslation (C.R. N.s. iv 
[1954], 213) of a type against which any would-be contributor to the study of 

‘Geistesgeschichte’ should be continuously on his guard, 56: Charis, whose 
status as Hephaestus’ lawful wife is guaranteed not only by Homer’s use of 
amu (Jl. xviii. 383) but also by the whole tone of the episode in which she 
takes part, is described by Treu as ‘das Madchen . . ., das Hephaests Lager 
teilt’. 58: discussing the use of oriABew in Il. iii. 392 and Od. vi. 237, Treu 
writes ‘Since the verb is found only in these two Homer passages and (in the 
participle) in Y 596, but not elsewhere in the Iliad and Odyssey, it is certainly 
proved [‘mit Sicherheit erwiesen’] that the line in the Iliad was the model for 
that in the Odyssey’. 61 : a discussion of the words éAlxwaes, éAxwris ends ‘We 
have to content ourselves with the negative conclusion that it did not denote the 
colour of the eyes’; a better conclusion from his own discussion would have 
been ‘that we do not know in the least what the word means’. 71: in Archi- 
lochus 60. 4 Diehl Treu takes dodaddws BeByxes to mean ‘(er soll) sicher 
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schreiten’, and compares the Homeric paxpa BiBds ; this shows an utter dis- 
regard for the different tenses and ‘aspects’ of the two participles. 87, note 3: 
there is no evidence (that I know of, at least) that Alcaeus 76 Diehl (44 Lobel- 
Page) had no more than ten verses. 97: Stesichorus ascribed the Shield of 
Heracles to Hesiod; Treu could not know my detailed examination of the 
evidence for this absurd superstition in Eranos, liii (1955) 132-4 and 137-8, . 
but he might have taken note of my warning in C.R. N.s. ii (1952), 153- 104: 
in discussing Od. vi. 42 ff., Treu asks ‘Where else in Homer is a reference to 
“‘refreshing winds” to be found?’ He has obviously forgotten Jl. xi. 621-2 
(this error is repeated on p. 215). 129: discussing Jl. i. 70, he writes ‘Homer 
still does not say 7a mapedvra, but ra édvra: not “das gegenwartig Seiende”’, 
but “das Seiende”’, and instead of “Zukiinftiges” he says “das kiinftig Seiende”’.’ 
He has failed to reflect that Homer means 7a. éévra. (Calchas can perceive what 
exists at the moment, but is beyond the range of the ordinary man’s senses), 
and not ra vapedvra (for the Homeric sense of which Treu might usefully 
compare Il, ii. 485, Od. viii. 491), or that Homer has no other word for ‘future’ 
than éoodpeva. It may be added that better Germanists than I can claim to be 
have told me that Treu’s distinction between ‘zukiinftig’ and ‘kiinftig seiend’ 
is too subtle for them. 177: (a) here and on p. 138 Treu should have made it 
clear that in Sappho 2. 14 Lobel—Page the ostracon has AKPWC; (6) Treu 
ascribes an emendation afpa maGeiv [sic] to Lobel (the reference is apparently 
to Sappho 140 Diehl; inc. auct. 4 Lobel, 5 Lobel—Page), but I cannot find any 
trace of it in Lamgois MéAn or Poetarum Lesbiorum Fragmenta; (c) Treu revives 
the old theory that Sappho is speaking in propria persona at the end of 65a Diehl 
(58 Lobel-Page), and repeats it on pp. 198 and 221 ; the evidence is insufficient 
to confirm or deny this proposition, and therefore nothing should be based 
upon it. 191: pnAomdpews (Theocritus 16. 1) ‘is now attested for the Aeolic 
poets too’; the evidence is Alcaeus 261. 5 Lobel—Page Jomdpave. 196: Treu 
should not have failed to mention that, whatever other Romans may have 
thought, Lucretius seems to have found the description of the emotions in 
Sappho 2 Diehl (31 Lobel-Page) more suitable to fear than to love. 198: ‘der 
Gedanke menschlicher Selbstverantwortlichkeit . . . fehlt in den Bruchstiicken 
des Alkaios nicht’; the only evidence adduced for this is Alcaeus 117 Diehl 
(119 Lobel-Page), in which line 4 reads daipov’ dvairw[ . 215: ‘die gleiche 
Wortverbindung “tauige Ufer’”’ wird in dem Bilde der durchaus irdigen Nacht- 
landschaft S. 35, 11 ff. wiederzufinden sein’ ; the text in Lobel and Page (23) 
reads at this point ras 6y@ors ; the only mention of night is two lines lower, 
where the latest editors read only zav]yvyio[8]nv. 243: Treu ruins his argu- 
ment about dradds by omitting the vital step draAa dpovéovres (Il. xviii. 567) ; 
there is no solid foundation for his assertion that draAds has any connexion 
with the idea of ‘rhythmic movement’. 262: Treu follows a well-established 
superstition in describing Alcman as ‘diesem aus Sardeis stammenden . . . 
Chorlyriker’, but it remains nothing but a superstition, however often it is 
repeated (fr. 13 Diehl cannot have referred to the poet). 283: “(Xenophanes) 
speaks of cold water (1. 8 yvxpév bSwp) with an expression which the Aeolic 
poets so often use’; what else they could call cold water and still write Greek, 
Treu does not tell us, but it is a fair comment on his use of ‘often’ that his own 
catalogue (p. 169) quotes the phrase once each from Sappho (5. 7 Diehl; 
2. 5 Lobel—Page) and Alcaeus (106. 8 Diehl ; 115(a). 8 Lubel-Page). 302: Treu 
takes it for granted that pera:fodia is the correct reading in Simonides i3. 19 
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Diehl; he might at least have considered the arguments which I marshalled 
against this disastrous conjecture in C.Q. xxix (1935), 89, and Professor Page’s 
approval of them in 7.H.S. lxxi (1951), 136. 

After all this, it is only just to add that I have marked some of Treu’s points 
for more or less emphatic agreement; but I can best sum up my reactions to 
the work as a whole by saying that as I read it I was reminded of Kai Lunz’s 
proverb, ‘In shallow water dragons become the laughing-stock of shrimps.’ 
There is simply not sufficient depth of evidence to float the massive tonnage of 
hypothesis which Treu has loaded into his book. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


DE HOMERO PHILOSOPHO 


Fé.rx Burriére: Les mythes d’ Homére et la pensée grecque. Pp. 677; 13 figs. 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1956. Paper, 1,900 fr 


Tue general method of this thesis is to set out the main doctrines of the various 
schools of thought, and then to show how the myths told or mentioned by 
Homer were interpreted as containing or implying these doctrines either by 
‘thinkers’ or by their satellites, such as rhetoricians and grammarians. For 
some the literal sense, or something like it, sufficed; it afforded examples to 
illustrate moral principles. Others dispensed with the surface meaning, and 
reduced the gods and heroes to personifications of physical forces and elements, 
and of ethical or psychological qualities and concepts. Professor Buffi¢re knows 
this distinction ; but he would have explained it more clearly if he had made 
greater use of Plato, Rep. 377 ff. (see C.Q. xxiii. 145). It is with the second 
class—the allegorists—that he concerns himself most. But he sees clearly 
enough that it was to the first class—not the allegorists—that Antisthenes be- 
longed, and that the dictum which Antisthenes bequeathed to Zeno—that 
Homer said some things ‘in accordance with truth’ and others ‘in accordance 
with opinion’—has nothing to do with allegorism, but is much the same thing 
as Aristotle’s defence of certain passages of the poets as reflecting the general 
opinion of their time. This seems all the more creditable inasmuch as Buffi¢re 
has never seen C.Q . xxiv. 7 ff. (or Eranos li [1953], 14). But he ought not to 
refer the reader without warning to writers who have expressed a different 


view. 

Another fundamental point on which Buffiére’s study of the evidence at first 
hand has kept him right concerns the origins and motives of allegorism: the 
desire to defend the poets against moral criticism was sometimes the ‘occasion’ 
but never the real ‘cause’ of allegorism. The corollary that ism began 
spontaneously with semi-philosophic manipulators of myths (of whom Phere- 
cydes of Syros is a useful example) has not altogether escaped him (C.Q . xxviii. 
105 ff.). For he sees that, in the view of the ancients at least, there is no abrupt 
division between the mythic and the physical (‘scientific’) explanation of 
phenomena. It is thus inconsistent of him to make so much of Theagenes of 
Rhegium, who is stated by Porphyry to have been, not (as Buffiére has it) the 
first allegorist, but the first defensive allegorist, and to inflate the evidence 
about him in the familiar way. Similarly he repeats the notion that Plato’s 
criticism of Homer gave an impetus to allegorism. The reverse is the truth, as 
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I showed in C.Q. xxiv. 10. To this truth Buffiére nevertheless bears indirect 
testimony by giving his ‘evidence’: Ps.-Longinus ix. 7. This offers him poor 
support (since Plato is not mentioned), and it must be inferred that nothing 
remotely resembling the required ‘evidence’ could be found in the three 
centuries or so after Plato. Another inconsistency lies in his treatment of 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus (friend of Anaxagoras), who is represented in one 
place as a defexsive allegorist who tried to ‘heal’ Homer of moral faults (p. 54), 
whereas elsewhere it is obvious that Metrodorus’ work went far beyond such an 
‘apologetic preoccupation’. Later (p. 125) Buffiére reveals that he was misled 
by Lobeck’s Sepameiay (for the correct zpaypareiav) in D.L. ii. 3. 11; but he 
forgot to revise his earlier statement. 

Buffi¢re shows considerable preference for post-classical authors and sources ; 
he misses such things as Gorgias’ Praise of Helen and the problem raised by (e.g.) 
Aristophanes’ Frogs 1052 (cf. Jl. vi. 160). He has translated the Quaestiones 
Homericae of ‘Heraclitus’ (whom he rightly regards as a rhetorician and not a 
Stoic philosopher—so too C.Q. xxviii. 109), and there must be little of his 
translation which is not quoted in one place or another in this book. He sets a 
curiously high value on the ‘sublime doctrines’ forcibly extracted from Homer 
by such writers, but these are easy applications of philosophy otherwise based, 
or else the merest truisms, such as that spring brings grass and flowers (JI. xiv. 
347), that earth is heavier than air, or that fire does not ‘agree’ with water. 
And he connives at some of those small dishonesties so frequent in the allego- 
rists, for example, the pretence that Hera (air) with the two anvils (earth and 
water) attached to her feet is a picture of the flat earth of the Ionians held up— 
but from beneath—by air. As well as this work of ‘Heraclitus’, Ps.-Plutarch, 
De Vit. Hom. is extensively quoted on Homer’s encyclopaedic knowledge ; and 
Porphyry’s De Antro Nympharum is translated in an appendix. The remaining 
capital document, Cornutus’ Compendium Theologiae Graecae, is in constant use as 
a treasure-house of ‘etymologies’ (a term not clearly explained by Buffiére). 
Perhaps because of an attempt to confine himself to the sections on Homer, 
Buffiére has missed the significance of Cornutus’ attitude towards the poets, 
on which I must refer to C.Q.. xxiii. 41 ff. Following Wehrli he ignores Aristotle, 
Metaph. xi. 8. 1074. Most surprising of all, he makes no reference to the 
Middle-Stoic rejection of theomachies, etc., as containing nothing but absur- 
dity, though it was with the Homeric theomachy, according to Buffiére (in some 
passages), that allegorism began. This means that he has unduly neglected 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum. For Homer’s relation to Greek thought there are 
relevant materials in Horace, but Buffiére ignores most of these, and does not 
mention C. Jensen’s Philodemus tiber die Gedichte, to which I called attention in 
C.Q. xxii, 65. 

Buffiére provides a rather artificial framework for his book by assuming that 
the physical preceded the moral allegorisms in time, and that the Neoplatonists 
with their ‘mystical’ doctrines of the soul’s experiences in the world of matter 
struck an entirely new line, though admittedly they owed much to the Stoics. 
His merit lies in the thoroughness with which he has ransacked Eustathius and 
the Homeric scholia in search of allegorisms, and in the detailed attention he 
has given to many post-classical authors (some of them at least having little 
connexion with Greek thought) from Palaephatus to Proclus. But one may 
doubt whether it was necessary to publish all his collections. The result is 
descriptive rather than critical. In particular Buffiére does not distinguish 
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between different types of allegorists, missing, for example, the attitude of 
Porphyry (who does not mind whether Homer intended the symbolism of the 
Cave or not)—an attitude to which his favourite explanation, veneration for 
Homer, is irrelevant. No allowance is made for ‘accommodations’, i.e. the 
conscious application of the poet’s words and narrative to quite other situations. 

There is a vast difference between, for example, the reference to Penelope's 
web in Phaedo 84 a and the notion reported by Eustathius that her weaving 
‘must be’ th® process of logical analysis. Within these extremes there are other 
distinctions to be drawn, and it seems misleading to bundle (say) Plotinus and 
Proclus together as allegorists of the same type. The intentions of the poet often 
do not enter into the question of interpretation; Buffi¢re might have been 
expected to see this, in view of his tentative parallel with the position of Max 
Miiller. Perhaps a consideration of the Neoplatonic treatment of non-Homeric 
myths would have helped here. 

On matters outside his main theme Buffiére is not very happy. He repeats 
the hoary blunder that Plotinus ‘corrected’ Plato on imitation of the ideal 
world, and he goes clean contrary to the evidence on Plato’s view of the 
relation between inspiration and veracity. 


University of Sheffield J. TATE 


THE PHAENOMENA OF ARATUS 


Jean Martin: Arati Phaenomena. Introduction, texte critique, com- 
mentaire et traduction. Pp. xxvi+202. Florence: La Nuova Italia, 
1956. Paper, L. 2,000. 
Great expectations are raised by M. Martin’s new edition of Aratus, siice 
the author has gone afresh over the manuscript evidence and has been 
engaged on an Histoire du texte des Phénoménes d’Aratos (Paris: Klincksieck, 
1956). But one comes away bewildered and exasperated by his inconsistencies 
and inaccuracies. 

icles | as taeesaan elaine toccraciee he ee bee, beneanat 

by Hipparchus are sometimes missing (on p. 41 no less than four), sometimes 
incomplete by the editor’s own standards (e.g. 143-5: I. 2, 9, usque ad yovaow 
is omitted), but what is one to think of the following samples? Passages from 
Gerninus are cited three times according to Petavius’ edition (pp. 70, 76, 78), 
once according to Manitius’ (p. 99). All Aratus quotations in Athenaeus occur 
in a passage from Asclepiades Myrleanus, but Martin would have one assume 
that this is true of 261 only. Not only in the case of two out of six papyri listed 
on p. 3 is the dating missing (pap. 4 and 5), and the number of lines preserved 
in them incorrectly given in three cases (pap. 1, 3, and 4; cf. Pack), but pap. 
2 ‘was not edited by Kenyon in the Album Gratulatorium for van Herwerden 
(1902), but by Bell in C.Q.i (1907), 1-3. As examples of é7i c. dat. used with 
onpaivw and rexpaipecba: to designate the object which provides information, 
Martin in his note on 13 gives 801, 873, 904. But in 873 and 904 émi ¢. dat. is 
used to designate the information given. In the note on 133 Wilamowitz’s 
views on 129-35 are completely misrepresented. 

In his introduction Martin gives a summary of the conclusions arrived at in 
his Histoire du texte. Marcianus 476 (M), the best manuscript, and Scorialensis 
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2 III 3 (S) —of which Maass’s C is a faithful copy—both go back to a manu- 
script of the ninth century. All other manuscripts—Martin lists some ten more 
than Maass: are his Vat. gr. 1702 and Maass’s Vat. gr. 1692 the same?—are 
descendants of M ; between the groups into which they fall apart contamination 
has occurred. In the great period of Byzantine scholarship two more manu- 
scripts, closely related to each other, were found. With one of these S’s ancestor 
in particular was collated, with the other group g of the recentiores. The 
sixth-century translation in barbaric Latin (Z), edited by Maass in his 
Comm. in A. Reil., stems from the same edition as these two manuscripts. This 
edition, as well as the ancestor of M and S, was derived from an edition 
made at the beginning of the Christian era by a presumably Alexandrian 
critic. 

Now Martin has noticed that (1) when, unimportant mistakes apart, S 
differs from M, and (2) in half of the cases where M’s descendants have pre- 
served the right reading as against M, S and the recentiores agree with L. Thus 
the tradition of the two above-mentioned manuscripts can be recovered (®). 
When L is unintelligible or has a lacuna, while there is a probability that the 
reading of the recc., whether supported by S or not, goes back to this tradition, 
the siglum Y is used. This is Martin’s practice, belying his explanation (p. 
xix) of the use of these sigla (®: the reading provided by L-+-rece. differs from 
M; Y: the recc. are right as against M). Granted that only conclusions could 
be given, too many questions remain unanswered : S’s ancestor ‘in particular’ 
was collated with one of the two manuscripts. Which other groups were too? 
Was group g alone collated with the other? Between which groups has 
contamination occurred ? What is their respective value? Finally, ® and Y are 
sigla just as irritatingly vague as Maass’s ¢ ( = recc.), leaving one cormpletely 
at the mercy of the editor’s judgement. 

The Latin of ZL. being what it is, such evidence has to be handled with great 
care, particularly where moods or cases are concerned. Martin sometimes 
falls short in this respect: L’s Perseus (484) is hardly evidence for either [Tepodos 
(so Martin) or ITepoéws. Inconsistencies occur: ¢.g. 1040 éxea S D (habetur L): 
éxn M ~ 884 éxwow M: Exovow S Y (habent L). Occasionally Martin does not 
draw the obvious conclusioti, e. g: 640 L’s abnuens points to his having read 
dpvipevos (~dpvovjevos), not aivdwevos, or he draws the wrong one, e.g. 163 
L’s promittit translates brocyeiv (~dmoxvéopar) and not émoxeiv. Twice we find 
both ® and Y (165, 341): some explanation would be welcome. Finally it is 
rather disturbing to find the siglum @ used twice (80, 85) where L confirms 
Maass’s conjectures (but 327, on a similar occasion, ‘leg. L’). 

The apparatus criticus has the faults one expects to find: information that is 
incorrect—e.g. Geminus has dovov in 736, not dcov ; diydou in 737, not diydce ; 
Stobaeus weperédAor in 828, not weperéAAn—or misleading: 545 ‘r@ 8’ En vel 
7@ 5° ém Plut. © ut videtur (quod unus quidem L)’, where ® applies to r@ 3° én 
only (~7d8’ évi). Three times the editor adopts a conjecture without saying so: 
220 rot (Voss), 707 ye pév (Duebner), 740 év (Voss). : 

While we find an entry like 793 ‘§ +’ SStob. Y: qr’ M’, nothing is said in 
either preface or apparatus about the spelling of a weed like mavovdin. Worse 
is that Martin reads éodpijcarro in 955, without stating that S has wodp. (As 
Aratus never seems to omit the temporal augment, do¢p. should be read, the 
preceding ai§¢pos accounting for the mistake.) In 56 and 86, where the metre 
does not limit our choice, Martin reads dvo (!) without registering the existing 
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variants. It is the same with és/eis and 8° qro: (28, 404) and 5% ro (477, 
although it is quite similar to 28 and 404). 

Of the testes only Stobaeus and Hipparchus have their references above the 
apparatus, a procedure which makes the apparatus needlessly cumbersome. 
Martin gives only a choice, but why exclude SeSanpévos Anon. (deddaypevos 
MSS.), while including ofSéovra: vel eiSéovras sch. Pind. (d5éovra: MSS.) ? 
Why read «ai adrixa in 534 without mentioning that Hipparchus has re xai 
adrixa (as Maass’s apparatus is at variance with Bekker’s, it is not clear what 
the manuscripts have), thus creating the false impression that Aratus uses Kai 
in the thesis of the third foot in hiatus? Occasionally testes is all we find, which 
is not particularly helpful and on one occasion completely misleading (1 
‘dpydpecba M testes’: Stobaeus, whom one supposes included, actually has 
-wpeBa and -dyeGa). 

Now and then single manuscripts are mentioned, but here too the choice 
seems to be rather arbitrary: one misses, for example, 729 dyjv (xapmip 
MSS.), 890 GAnOda rexpripao (érizpere ojpact tovrois MSS.). Few conjec- 
tures are included in the apparatus, which gives Maass’s foolish aipoyévyn 
(657), but not his sensible éouxdra (1133). Martin sometimes revives bad con- 
jectures like Grotius’s PiBa{éuevar in 1074 for MSS. BiBadpeva: (but cf. 
Styaiopas = Siydlowar 495, 807) and is too prone to alter the text, e.g. 199 
(otw) meproxépecBa (-ac8a MSS.), following Maass’s (méroor) Onjcecbar 
(325 -cacfa MSS.) : cf. Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. ii. 296 8. On the other hand, he 
makes some good conjectures like 276 dAAa pv (aA\’ 6 pév MSS.). 

The commentary, which does not aim at completeness (p. ix), is, even so, 
very uneven. In a good note on viooera (61) we find the curious remark that 
veiceras is an essai de normalisation and a création barbare, whereas it is merely 
a quite common misspelling. Why are we told that imovpasa (438) occurs in 
Aratus only, but not that the same is true of d:yaiouar? One could do with 
fewer of Hipparchus’ criticisms and with, for example, a note on the peculiar 
Soxéw = Soxedw (803, 804) or mAcdrepos (644, 1005, 1080) = mAciwv (cf. 
jrewSrepos) instead (the more so as neither form is to be found in L.S.°). It is 
from the translation that one has to learn that dpynOpotow (1133) means 
troupes de danseuses, the commentary passing this line over. 

It is very regrettable that the good things that are to be found in both text 
and commentary (there is a good chapter on the composition of the poem, pp. 
xxi~xxiv; the translation, however, is often too free to be of much use) and 
particularly Martin’s discovery of the importance of L are so much obscured 
by the defects of this edition. One can only hope that Martin will one day 
give us the edition we are waiting for. 


Trinity College, Cambridge Cc, J. E. J. HATTINK 


A COMMENTARY ON THUCYDIDES 


A. W. Gomme: A Historical Commentary on Thucydides. Volumes ii and iii: 
The Ten Years’ War. Pp. xi-+-436; ix+311; 7 maps. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. Cloth, 845. net. 

Proressor Gomme’s Commentary on the years of the Archidamian War has 
been eagerly awaited. The delay in its appearance is attributed with Thucydi- 
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dean reticence to ‘causes which were not all of them within my control’, and 
we feel the affinity between author and commentator which makes Gomme 
apologize for probing into Thucydides’ part in the fall of Amphipolis. These 
two volumes have the same high standard of workmanship as the first volume. 
In some respects they are even better, because there is less use of the lengthy 
excursus and fewer of those quotations in German which daunt the under- 
graduate and sixth-form boy and may discourage them from drinking at the 
fount of scholarship. Even so these two volumes are long, partly because 
Gomme’s enthusiasm results in long notes (e.g. one on the Enneakrounos, 
which is barely intelligible without a detailed map) and his style is sometimes 
prolix and even obscure (e.g. on ii. 11. 4). But they are full of interesting and 
exciting matter, expounded with care and judged by an alert and indepen- 
dent mind, 

One should perhaps begin with the major problems treated by Gomme. 
Thucydides put Athens’ income from the Allies at 600 talents ‘as a rule’ each 
year, and this exceeds the record in the tribute-lists by 200 talents and more. 
Gomme argues rightly that Thucydides cannot be held guilty of error, and he 
explains the excess by estimating the sums paid in reparations by Samos and 
other ‘rebels’, by colonies like Amphipolis, by direct contribution to naval 
forces, and in the form of dues on sacred property. He reckons her internal 
revenue at 400 talents a year, using Xenophon, Anab. vii. 1. 27, and holds that 
eisphorae were raised on numerous occasions before and after 428 B.c. He rejects 
the Scholiast’s version of Thuc. ii. 13. 3, so highly prized by the authors of 
A.T.L., for the excellent reason that the phrase 74. wieiora tpraxoolww amodéovra. 
is meaningless. The accumulated moneys, he says, were 8,000 talents in 454/3 
B.c. and 9,700 talents in 447/6 B.c. Even those who disagree (and I am not 
among them) will acknowledge the fairness with which he sets out the evidence. 
Throughout both volumes he fills the gaps left by Thucydides in matters of 
finance not only by detailed reference to the tribute-lists but also by writing 
summaries of the financial situation which are admirable. He makes many 
original calculations too; for instance, he reckons that 2,200 workmen at least 
were employed every day for sixteen years on building the Propylaea and the 
Parthenon. 

Thucydides’ figures for the hoplite army of Athens are defended with vigour 
against recent critics of Gomme’s Population of Athens. Gomme calculates that 
there were 18,000 citizens and 5,000 metics in the age-group 20 to 49 of the 
hoplite census and 6,500 citizens and 1,500 metics in the older and younger 
classes. These proportions are reasonable, and they enable Gomme to retain 
the text at ii. 13. 6, supported as it is by Diodorus xii. 40. 4. He does not reject 
the figures for Ambracia which require a hoplite army of some 5,000, but in a 
brief and inadequate note on iv. 54. 1 he appears to hold that Miletus had an 
army of only 800 hoplites, which is incredible for so wealthy a city. In this note 
he proposes to emend the figure 2,000, although it occurs in iv. 53. 1 and in 
Diodorus xii. 65, ‘for what he is worth’, whereas it is more justifiable to call the 
word M.Anoiwy in question and to note that the 800 hoplites of viii. 25. 2 were 
engaging in a sortie from the city. 

There is a long and valuable appendix on Thucydides’ chronology. Gomme 
argues that in reckoning ‘by summers and winters’ of ‘natural’, ‘solar’, or, 
more accurately, seasonal years Thucydides used generally accepted dates for 
the beginnings of summer and winter, so that he and his readers could reckon 
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the length of the Archidamian War more precisely than in terms of a ‘lunar’ 
or ‘conciliar’ year as given in an Athenian, Spartan, or other calendar. He 
believes the generally accepted dates to have been one day in the week 1-7 
March and one day circa 6 November. The argument is, I think, sound, but the 
first date is much more difficult to accept than the second. Because the 
‘generally accepted dates’ fell each year on different days of the lunar calendars, 
they must have been determined by observing astronomical or other phenomena 
which were annually recurrent. Gomme offers no such phenomena for a day 
in 1~7 March ; but the Pleiads set circa 6 November, 

The case is in fact much stronger for placing the beginning of ‘summer’ 
circa 24 March. A Hippocratic treatise (quoted on p. '707) defines winter as 
extending from the setting of the Pleiads dyp: tonpepins japwijs, which we call 
the spring equinox and fix on 24 March by a precise measurement of time 
which the ancients lacked. Both termini were probably approximate for 
Thucydides and his contemporaries, i.e. within two or three days on either side 
of 6 November and 24 March. The period 21-27 March fits better with the 
only fixed date we have, the eclipse on 21 March ‘at once in the ensuing 
summer’ of 424 B.c. (iv. 52. 1) ; with the probable date from the truce ‘at once 
in the ensuing summer’ of 423 B.c. on Elaphebolion 14, placed by Meritt 
‘about March 24’ (iv. 117. 1 and 118, 12); and with the ‘end of winter at 
once after the city Dionysia’ on Elaphebolion 13, placed by Meritt about 30 
March in 421 B.c. (v. 20. 1). The data which Gomme uses in support of 6 
March seem less valid. At iv. 118. 12 émavrdés may be the seasonal year, as it 
clearly is at v. 20. 3; the Attic harvest in 431 B.c. may have fallen late and not 
on the last week of May (ii. 19. 1); and the words reAevravros rod pnvds at ii. 
4. 2 may mean the third decade of the moon not of 1~g March but of 29 
March-6 April. The passage at ii. 2. 1, where Gomme and others emend two 
months to four months, is unreliable, because Thucydides is defining the year 
in terms of annual officials at Argos, Sparta, and Athens and the emendable 
words should be regarded as an intrusion into the text. Finally I prefer 
Crawley’s translation ‘with the difference of a few days’ at v. 20. 1 to Gomme’s 
note Kai jpepav dAiywv mapeveyxovody ‘and a few days having been varried 
beyond’, because the verb is not passive. 

Having argued that Thucydides counted the length of the war in seasonal 
years, Gomme holds that ‘this is not at all inconsistent with supposing that 
when he was dealing with the past . . . he used . . . archon-years’. Gomme may 
regard his suppositions as consistent, but it is difficult to call Thucydides con- 
sistent if he used two different and (according to Gomme) well-known methods 
of reckoning intervals of time but never told us he was switching from one to the 
other. As I have argued in Historia iv. 371 f., it is more logical to take Thucy- 
dides at his word and make sense of his remarks about Hippias (vi. 59. 4). 

There is an excellent note on the Plague, typhus being preferred to measles. 
The fragments of Attic Comedy are used with the greatest skill and apposite- 
ness, and interesting judgements are passed on Pericles, Cleon, and Brasidas. 
Naval affairs are vividly handled, although I doubt if the d:é«mAovs was an 
attack by a column against a line (p. 218). Topography receives much atten- 
tion, but some of his suggestions may not convince those who know the ground ; 
in Amphilochia, for instance, the walls of Argos are a fixed point because they 
are older in style than those at Karavassar4. It is a pity that Gomme uses 
paraphrase sometimes instead of translation (e.g. ii. 53. 1 ‘the later lawless- 
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ness had its origin in the pestilence’ or the first sentence of all ‘the war properly 
so called begins at this point; that is, the period in which they no longer com- 
municated with each other without a herald now begins’), and he even writes a 
long note on a phrase about which he does not feel happy, ¢uAoxaAodpev re yap 
per’ edredcias, without translating it. Earlier commentators, especially Arnold, 
Steup, and Stahl, are frequently quoted; on ii. 43. 6 Gomme seems to mis- 
understand Marchant, whose translation ‘cowardice’ refers not to xd«wois but 
to rod paAaxvoFjiva. Sometimes he quotes passages in Greek without giving a 
reference (e.g. p. 130), and modern Greek is served up without breathings (e.g. 
p. 116). The note on iii. 11. 4 rovs ye iaoynjdous fails to refer to the same word 
at i. 141. 6, where its meaning is much clearer; indeed, the analogy indicates 
that Athens and Sparta did not sit in év BovAevripuov (the Congress of their 
Allies) and that the ‘equality’ of voting was limited to the Allies. On a point 
of language I doubt his claim (p. 427) that Krenai means ‘springs’ if we note 
ii. 48. 2, where artificial watering-points are meant, such as the Enneakrounos ; 
there are rather three words, ¢péap for cistern, my7 for a surface spring as at 
Pegae in Megaris, and xpyvy for a well or conduit which collects running or 
subterranean water. 

These are only a few of the ieulbidione points on which Professor Gomme 
stimulates our interest and comment. His work is admirably done, and the 
printing is worthy. We all look forward with anticipation to the next and final 
volume, which will contain among other exciting points his views (of which 
hints appear in these two volumes) on the problem of the composition of the 
History. We wish him well on the final stage of this great work of twentieth- 
century scholarship. 


Clifton College, Bristol N. G. L. HAMMOND 


THE BUDE PLATO COMPLETED 


A. Dits, E. pes Praces: Platon, uores Complétes. Tome xii: Les Lois 
(livres vii-xii), Epinomis. Texte établi et traduit. (Collection Budé.) 
2 parts: pp. 184 (double); 161 (double). Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1956. Paper, 800, 650 fr. 

We offer our congratulations to the Association Guillaume Budé on the com- 
pletion of the Platonic series, and our thanks to A. Diés and E. des Places for 
another solid contribution towards the fuller understanding of the Platonic 
text. The first six books of the Laws were published as volume xi in 1951 ; the 
present volume comprises the remaining books of the Laws and the Epinomis. 
So close is the collaboration between Dies and des Places that they have largely 
exchanged the roles they filled in the previous volume, There Diés contributed 
a general introduction, and des Places handled the text and translation ; here 
Diés takes over the text and translation of the remaining books of the Laws,and 
des Places is entirely responsible for the short but problematic Epinoms. 

In my review of volume xi (C.R. iii [1953], 96-98) I drew attention to the 
importance of des Places’s recension of Laws i-vi, and indicated the main 
respects in which it marks an advance on Burnet. The present volume is no less 
important from the textual point of view, for Diés has made it his aim to carry 
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on the edition ‘dans la méme plénitude et la méme mesure’, and he has been 
able to count on the continued help of des Places, especially in the checking 
of readings in Vaticanus graecus 1 (O). Diés has introduced comparatively 
few emendations into the text, but his apparatus lists a wide selection of pro- 
posals by previous critics and editors including R. G. Bury, to whom he pays 
a special tribute. 

In his Preface Diés takes occasion to criticize the accuracy of Burnet’s 
reproduction of the Stephanus pagination, but Burnet’s text is at least free 
from the errors which occasionally disfigure his own text. In Book x alone I 
have noted dittography of half a line at 891 a 6-7, and misprints at go5 d 8, 
909 a 1, 909 c 4. It is worthy of remark that from time to time in the Budé 
Plato as a whole excellent editorial work has been slightly marred by careless 

After the text the most important feature of the present volume is des Places’s 
Notice to the Epinomis. Although for long an advocate cf the Platonic authorship 
(see his articles in Rev. des ét. gr. xliv [1931], and L’ Ani. class. xi [1942]) he here 
displays the judicious impartiality of an editor. In an interesting historical 
survey of the problem he discusses the ancient evidence on the role of Philip of 
Opus, and points out that onjy Proclus among the indirect authorities for the 
text doubted its authenticity.: Turning to the moderns he notes the doubts of 
Patricius and the Abbé Sallier in the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries respec- 
tively, and the widespread scepticism of the nineteenth century. There has 
been, he thinks, a reaction in favour of the Platonic attribution in the twentieth 
century, even though authorities like Immisch and Ritter have changed from 
acceptance to rejection. ‘La seconde moiti¢ du xx® siécle verra-t-elle s’évanouir 
le préjugé contraire a l’Epinomis, comme la premiére a vu disparaitre celui qui 
faisait rejeter la viit Lettre?’ Although he admits that there are no decisive 
arguments one way or the other he is inclined to follow ‘la longue tradition qui 
a vu dans l’Epinomis le dernier ouvrage de Platon’. It is interesting to note that 
in A. E. Taylor’s posthumously published translation of the Epmomis, which 
appeared shortly before the Budé Epinomis, the editor, A. C. Lloyd, returns a 
verdict of Not Proven on the question of authorship, though his sympathies 
would appear to lie with Taylor who was convinced of the genuineness of the 

The question of authorship is not, in des Places’s view, of paramount im- 
portance, since he refuses to consider as a possible author anyone except Plato 
or one of his disciples. The work, he says, breathes the atmosphere of the early 
Academy, and its main significance lies in its development of select themes of 
Platonism, and its glorification of mathematics and astronomy. With the aid of 
telling quotations from the accepted dialogues des Places makes a strong case 
for the view that the Epinomis is consistently faithful to the spirit of Plato’s own 
thought. A modern reader finds it difficult to take seriously the cult of the stars 
proclaimed in the dialogue, but the presuppositions justifying such a cult are 
laid down in the Phaedrus, Timaeus, and Laws. And if we find it hard to believe 
that the author of the Republic could also have written this ‘hymne a la science 
des nombres’ we should remember that the connexion between wisdom, virtue, 
and arithmetic is as old as Pythagoras. 

The text of the Epinomis rests on the same authorities as the Laws. I mention 
three out of the eight places where des Places’s readings differ from those of 
Burnet. (1) At 987 b 8 he does not follow Burnet in inserting (ov) before 
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d&ywv, a correction which is unnecessary (as Taylor saw), for the required sense 
can be achieved by taking dywv rods dAAous closely with ws ye ... eSdow. (2) At 
987 c 4 he returns to the best attested reading 7jAiov (AO), which was rejected 
by Burnet in favour of Kpévov (O*). This reading is important as seeming to 
indicate an oriental origin for the astronomical doctrines of the Epinomis, for 
the Babylonian astrologers called Saturn the planet of the Sun. (3) At 990d 
7-8 he reads, ex coniectura based on a conflation of the readings of AO and Z: 
tovds 5¢ dvouolovs ad yeyovdras érépa réxvn dpow! dspola ratrpn, tv 51) orepeo- 
petpiay exdAecar . . .. This conjecture is convincing, and eases one of the diffi- 
culties of the much discussed mathematical passage in which it occurs. 

In general, the translation, both in the Laws and the Epinomis, is clear, 
carefully phrased, and reliable. 


Trinity College, Dublin J. V. LUCE 


TWO TRANSLATIONS OF PLATO 


(1) Plato, Protagoras and Meno. A new translation by W. K. C. Gurr. 
Pp. 157. West Drayton: Penguin Books, 1956. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

(2) Plato’s Protagoras. Jowett’s translation extensively revised by M. 
Ostwa.p. Edited with an introduction by G. Vlastos. Pp, Iviii-+69. 
New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1956. Paper, 75 ¢. 


(1) Prorgssor Guturie provides an admirable introduction to, and helpful 
summaries of, these two dialogues, which, dealing as they do with the same 
problems in different ways, form an excellent introduction to the thought of 
Socrates and Plato, and contain much that is relevant to ‘the Socratic question’. 
In contrast to Vlastos, he sees that the movement of the argument is dramatic 
rather than strictly logical, and that the union of dramatic form with philosophic 
content is such that it is not possible to separate out the philosophic doctrines in 
a series of neat propositions. But since the philosophic issues are paramount he 
gives much helpful information on Socrates, the Sophists, and the other dramatis 
personae, as well as on the opinions and methods which form the background 
of the discussion. He believes that the transition from the Socratic to the Platonic 
standpoint can actually be seen at Meno 81 a. Hence he dates Prot. earlier than 
387 8.c., the date of Plato’s visit to the West, and Meno shortly after that date, 
since the doctrines of reincarnation and the Forms are absent from the former, 
but from Meno onwards appear as Plato’s considered defence of Socrates’ 
paradoxical views on knowledge and virtue. It is of course explained that there 
are other reasons also why the ‘full rigour’ of Socrates’ views is not presented in 
Prot.: Socrates is there represented as carrying his argument merely to the 
furthest point at which a Sophist could accept it. That is why he uses the 
Sophistic premisses of utilitarianism and the relativity of moral values. It is 
also a reason for a certain incoherence in the argument; no consideration is 
pushed home, since Protagoras is not a disciple who could be converted, but a 
man whose declared attachment to morality and reverence for knowledge 
made it possible to represent him in a favourable light, though at the same time 
the deficiencies of his doctrines, as compared with those of Socrates, are 
decisively indicated. The ‘refined hedonism’ which Socrates propounds to 
him is ‘hardly hedonism at all in any accepted sense’; certainly it is quite 
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different from the hedonism championed by Callicles in Gorg., who is in con- 
sequence treated with rigour and some bitterness. All this is a better balanced 
account than Vlastos’s picture of Socrates in Prot. as a ‘prize fighter’ who lapses 
into politeness only between the rounds. At many points indeed Guthrie’s 
introduction is an unintentional comment on Vlastos. For example, Vlastos 
wonders why the ‘laboured one-man charade’—Socrates’ disquisition on 
Simonides—was written. Guthrie provides the answer: it is ‘a brilliant parody 
of a particular type of Sophist’s lecture’. 

The translation is very neat as well as accurate, and reads naturally. One 
might question a few renderings: Prot. 314 c, ‘until we should reach agree- 
ment’; Meno 80 d 7, ‘to put it in another way’—but q never introduces an 
explanation (Burnet on Phaedo 85 d 3) ; 84 a, ‘as was appropriate’, apparently 
for ws <idcis ; 81 b the contrast between ‘die’ (reAevray) and ‘perish’ might have 
been managed with more clarity. 

(2) It is not easy to divine the principle on which Ostwald has revised 
Jowett’s translation. Where Jowett is inaccurate, he remains inaccurate ; e.g. 
at 312 a neither Ostwald nor Jowett has seen that 7 means ‘perhaps’. I see 
little advantage in transforming, for example, Jowett’s ‘sit down’ into ‘sit 
down right ia At 337 a Jowett’s ‘meed’ was apparently not understood, and 
is twice replaced by a nonsensical ‘need’. 

has already been said above on Vlastos’s introduction. This 
treats Prot. as if it were an exhaustive account of the virtue-knowledge doc- 
trine. Another mistake is, in my view, to consider that Socrates’ main interest 


Beem vote logical relations between propositions. Though agreeing 


with R. Robinson on this question, Vlastos rejects Robinson’s statement that 
according to Plato any proposition taken for discussion may have its contradic- 
tory deduced without the aid of extra premisses. According to Vlastos Socrates’ 
method should produce a conclusion in disjunctive form: either the original 
Proposition is true or its deduced contradiction is true, but not both. He 

however, that few conclusions are put in this way, but remains 
convinced that truth is not involved in the process, and the method entails 

agnosticism on Socrates’ part. This view ought not to have been 
supported by a mutilated quotation from Gorg. 509 a. It may seem curious too 
that the ‘real’ weakness of Socrates’ ‘deductive’ method is found to lie in his 
way of jumping from observed or observable facts to generalizations which the 
facts of nature do not warrant. It would seem that after all Socrates was more 
interested in ‘facts’ than in the relationship between propositions. At ny rate 
the equation of virtue and knowledge, and the ‘hedonism’ which supports it, 
are condemned as based on a false account of the facts of human nature. This 
criticism is too facile, since the facts were as notorious in Socrates’ day as in 
our own—vVlastos himself refers to Euripides, Medea 1078-80. The criticism 
that the knowledge of the diver is not sufficiently differentiated from the 
knowledge which is virtue is beside the mark; the case of the diver is only a 
pointer to what may be true of the knowledge and virtue strictly so called, of 
which little can be said in this dialogue for reasons adduced by Guthrie. 
Modern algebraic logic is brought to bear on 349 a ff., and Socrates is awarded 
generously high marks for an imperfect performance. This interesting exercise 
is vitiated, in my opinion, by ignoring the dramatic element: no one is allowed 
to become wiser, or to express himself more clearly, as the discussion proceeds. 
The reduction of the passage to a series of formal propositions seems also to 
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ignore the proportionality involved in such Greek sentences as ‘the wisest are 
most confident’, which is by no means the same thing as ‘the wise are con- 
fident’, 


University of Sheffield J. TATE 


THE LOEB ARISTOTLE 


Aristotle: On Sophistical Refutations, On Coming-to-be and Passing Away, 
with an English translation by E. S. Forster; On the Cosmos, with an 
English translation by D. J. Furtey. (Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. 
viii+430. London: Heinemann, 1955. Cloth, 155. net. 


Tas volume contains one major work of Aristotle, one minor work, and the 
most famous of the spuria. There is no particular reason for putting them 
together. Such miscellaneous volumes are characteristic of the Loeb Aristotle. 

Professor Forster’s translations of Sophistici Elenchi and De Generatione et 
Corruptione were complete at his death. He had translated De Mundo long ago 
for the Oxford Aristotle, but the translation now published is by Mr. Furley, 
who has also checked the proofs of the other two works and added a select 
index. Little need be said of De Generatione et Corruptione. Forster’s work is 
largely based on Joachim. The translation is close, and must in places be un- 
intelligible without the Greek. This is a book which it is peculiarly difficult to 
render in anything like natural English; and the perusal of a few pages of 
Forster makes one admire the perseverance of Greekless readers of Aristotle 
who have to rely on this sort of thing. Forster has made a number of textual 
suggestions which deserve consideration : 3153 (rod éuotov) 7@ dpoiw : 315523 
ei 5 for eire: 322°3 (70 dvdpowov) dvopolw: 33615 [1}] mepiodos : 336>17 <ra> 
Kara TH atabnow. 

Sophistici Elencht is a much less intensively studied work and contains many 
unresolved difficulties. To the ordinary problems of translation is added the 
fact that many of the examples are verbal quibbles. Once again the translation 
is close: but one would have welcomed considerably longer—and better— 
explanatory notes. One or two isolated points must suffice here. 166738: the 
line of poetry surely cannot mean ‘Achilles left 150 men’, and the ambiguity 
may be that between ‘left 50 men out of 100’ and ‘left 100 out of 50 men’-— 
presumably by chopping each in two! 1665, 177535: the ambiguity of ov, od 
is not made clear by Forster’s note on the latter passage ; Aristotle says nothing 
about the breathing— indeed it might be inferred from this, though I am sure 
wrongly, that the breathing made no difference of pronunciation to him, and 
what he says about the accent is that od is spoken éf¢drepov than of (see Bywater 
on Poetics 1461*23). 174%28, 33: ‘Mandroboulos’ may be the dialogue by 
Speusippus, but mention should also be made of the Samian Mandroboulos 
known to Aristotle (Fr. 567) ; and who was Cleophon? The poet? 

Furley’s De Mundo is a most useful contribution. He utilizes and sums up 
much recent work, and has ideas of his own. (I am not sure about his most 
interesting textual suggestion, é¢ aimovs for ¢€ dyyous (manuscripts must be 
wrong) at 398528. The picture is that of rolling cube, cone, and cylinder down 
a steep slope, not hurling them off a precipice through the air; for their 
characteristic motions are surely those produced when they tumble or roll over 
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the ground. So far as general sense goes, éf aimous is good ; but (i) it is a very 
poetical word, (ii) it does not translate per proclive in the Latin version, which 
is rather émi xdravres or the like, and if this were not too far from the tradition 
I should be inclined to play with it. There are many possibilities too on the 
lines of Lorimer’s ¢£ dxpov épovs.) Both translation and notes are reliable and 
interesting; and the short introduction will also be of service. Furley there 
makes the interesting point that the author of De Mundo wrote before Andro- 
nicus had made the esoteric works of Aristotle widely known, and with only 
such knowledge of doctrines not expounded in the dialogues as may be 
reasonably expected in one in touch with the teaching of the school itself. This 
inclines him to suggest a date in the first century B.c., but he does not insist 
on this. This edition of De Mundo should win new readers for this curious, 
eloquent, and instructive book ; and it is, I think, much the most valuable part 
of the present volume. 


St. John’s College, Oxford. D. A. RUSSELL 


THEOPHRASTUS, DE LAPIDIBUS 


Earze R. Carey and Joun F. C. Ricnarps: Theophrastus, On Stones. 
Introduction, Greek Text, English Translation and Commentary. Pp. 
vii+238. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1956. Cloth, $6. 


Tue publication of this book is an event. It is the first separate edition of the 
De Lapidibus with text, translation, and commentary to have appeared since 
Hill’s second edition of 1774. Such a project, which in these times requires the 
co-operation of scholars in widely differing fields, is by no means easy to carry 
out, and the editors are to be congratulated on completing their task after 
many years’ work. 

The introduction contains a learned discussion of previous editions and other 
works bearing on the subject, and ends with a short but interesting description 
of some of the chief characteristics of the De Lapidibus. Here stress is rightly laid 
on the fact that Theophrastus is not so much providing a catalogue of stones 
and earths as recording and illustrating their qualities. 

The text, apart from a few alterations, is that of Wimmer (Teubner 1862, 
almost identical with Didot 1866). Policy may have dictated this disappointing 

The editors have collated the manuscripts ABC (and their skilful 
reading of the difficult B is to be much admired), but the apparatus scarcely 
indicates which, if any, of the manuscript readings not in Wimmer’s text are to 
be taken seriously. The corrections offered or suggested by a fresh study of the 
manuscripts are, it is true, mostly trivial, but they are not always so. In § 21 
8’ ad can replace the troublesome veteran 8° ad xai, and in § 66 % 5é odSayds 
(apodotic 8¢) repairs the lacuna. 5:’ civ rd areperrdv (§ 6), however, is adopted, 
but can hardly stand for reasons which were recognized by the early editors 
who read 86. Even this makes poor sense. Qualities which make stones unusual 

are hardly likely to exist in a large number of them. Possibly we should read 
acai, th mayres TeV Kata) Adyov 
new appears in the text, ¢ Ta » eis 7a. ofpayidiia 
ee ee ee 
Koi éy) Ady t&v werd. (*Adyov «7A, MSS.) : ‘those which count as . 
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The apparatus contains a full list of the emendations published hitherto. 
These, of course, vary in value. For example, those intended to complete a 
sentence in § 48 can be ignored because, if ofov is read for dv, the supposed 
lacuna disappears. On the other hand, in § 24 oBeAioxous opapaydSou (cpapdy- 
3ous MSS.) rérrapas should be read with Schneider, since any reading which 
makes an Egyptian obelisk consist of four stones instead of one is suspect. In 
§ 25 iSiwrdépws (Turnebus) helps to make some sense of the passage. Again, in 
§ 29 we should read xai yap dpuxrov 70 zrepi (rv) Avyvoruchy after Furlanus and 
Salmasius. The point is not that the amber ‘that is dug is found in Liguria’ 
(translation, p. 51), but on the contrary that the amber found in Liguria is 
dug up: thus, because some amber at least is a mineral and not an exudation 
from a tree, amber can be included in a discussion about minerals. In § 49 
muxvioce. cannot be explained satisfactorily, and Hill’s rvpaoe should be read, 
referring back to mvpodvres. 

There are many difficulties in the text of the De Lapidibus, and to follow a 
single editor does not seem to be the most practical way of facing them. Indeed 
there is a danger that some may go unnoticed, as in § 40, where the passage on 
earths must belong elsewhere. 

The translation is simple and tasteful, although the connexion of thought is 
not always easy to follow. § 2 the pure, homogeneous matter is not clearly 
distinguished from its products ; 7 od«ér: means ‘not in the same way’ ; 16 coals 
are ‘earthy’ (not ‘made of earth’, which is true of any stone, according to 
Theophrastus) ; 19 6 xai @avpacréy €orw seems to refer forwards, not backwards ; 
28 the opening sentence is explained by éAce: ydp, not by the intervening «ai 
ydp phrase, which is a parenthesis ; 44 ‘it is also strange that . . .’ (a fresh para- 
dox) ; 50 ‘some at least have obviously been exposed to fire, but all . . .’ (a con- 
trast between partial observation and general theory) ; 58 év mpds év aAeidovres 
can mean ‘above all in painting walls’ (as opposed to painting pictures) : this gives 
better sense than ‘separate portions are wetted one after the other’ ; 61 ravras 
is ignored (so too 41, arn) : is Theophrastus referring to his own specimens ? 

Fortunately the difficulties of the text do not greatly affect the notes in the 
commentary. Particularly valuable are the sections on smelting (p. 77), 
chrysocolla (pp. 105-6), potstone (pp. 145-6), white lead (pp. 187-91), and 
verdigris (pp. 191-3). Others are interesting, but debatable; for example, the 
identification of lyncurium with amber (pp. 109~13) seems improbable, and there 
is special pleading in the explanation of the Scaptehyle stone (pp. 87-88). 
The interpretation of AWBoxoAAnra as mosaics (pp. 133-4) can hardly be right. 
Theophrastus was thinking of inlay-work: cf. Characters 23. More notes are 
needed on the text and particularly on technical terms; for instance, ovppoy 
and 8:7j8nors (§ 2) must be discussed if Theophrastus’ theory of the formation of 
minerals is to make sense as a whole. The remarks about this theory on p. 64 
are vague. 

_. However, if there are some problems that remain open to discussion and 
others that have scarcely been touched, that is not surprising in view of the 
many difficulties involved. This book is readable, stimulating, and excellently 
produced. I have noticed only two misprints, p. 134, perna, and p, 228, "[epia. 
Incidentally, reference to an index to Aristotle shows that ’JBnpia, unqualified, 
must at this time mean Spain, and not Georgia. 


University of Bristol D. E. EICHHOLZ 
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A NEW AESOP 


A. Hausrata: Corpus fabularum Aesopicarum, vol. i, fasc. 2. (Bibl. Scr. 
Gr. et Rom. Teubneriana.). Pp. xvi+335. Leipzig: Teubner, 1956. 
Cloth, DM. 14.40. 


Tue first part of this work appeared in 1940, and for obvious reasons was not 
sent to journals in this country for review. It contained, among other introduc- 
tory matter in a preface of 40 pages, a brief account of the three main collec- 
tions of prose fables, the Augustana, the Vindobonensis, and the Accursiana, 
with their subsidiaries, and also of the minor sources to be used. There followed 
the text of 181 fables. The general plan resembles that of Chambry rather than 
the larger aims of Perry. The editor confines himself strictly to prose fables in 
Greek, but sets out to give the variants of each as preserved in the three col- 
lections above mentioned, whereas Perry gives the Augustanian text only save 
for those fables which are found in the other sources and not in it. It may be 
doubted whether it was always worth while to print the variants in full. For 
instance, in Nos. 201 and 210 the forms preserved in the Augustana and the 
Accursiana differ from one another in two or three places only and there 
merely in the wording of very short phrases, such a difference as might well 
have been noted in the critical apparatus. 

The present instalment completes the work. It was in proof when Hausrath 
died, and of course delayed by war-time conditions. After his death in 1944 
H. Haas undertook to finish it, and, after further delays of a kind all too well 
known both in and out of Germany, has at last succeeded in doing so. He has 
increased its value by adding indexes both fabularum and uerborum, also a handy 

ive table of the numbers of the fables in Perry’s edition and this one ; 
Halm’s and Chambry’s numbers are given in the text at the head of each item. 
With these helps to the student, together with the handy size of the work and 
its comparatively moderate price, as book-prices now go, it is likely to become 
the standard edition for this part of the Aesopic tradition. It is the more trust- 
worthy because founded upon a lifelong study of the manuscript evidence ; 
and here Haas informs us of a loss, due no doubt to the confusion caused by the 
war and the uneasy peace. Hausrath had written and had ready to be printed 
a book dealing with the whole matter at length. This, it seems, has disappeared. 
It might be thought that this diligence in examining the evidence has here and 
there led to too much dependence on it. Thus in No. 243 (Halm 366, Chambry 
308, Perry 218), the Augustana, which Hausrath regards as fundamental, has a 
form of the story (the monkey and her young) which is obviously less close to 
the original than that given in the secondary Vindobonensis, for in this the 
favourite dies from too much hugging, while in the Augustana its death and the 
survival of the hated one is due to ‘some providential chance’. Again, in No. 280 
eee ea Perry 368), the river asks a floating ox-hide for its 
name and according to the best manuscript tradition it answers Enpd; but as 
the river laughs and says it will soon make it tender, this is pointless, and the 
a 

The editors uphold the standard theory, that the prose fables as we have them 
are rhetorical exercises, of course of very varying worth. I would accept this 
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only in a modified form. They seem to me to be fair copies for the earliest 
exercises of children in, composition, material belonging to the grammaticus, not 
the rhetor proper. What does appear certain is that we have few or no specimens 
of anything like truly popular fables, little apologues which passed, as apparently 
they did in the time of Aristophanes, from mouth to mouth, in after-dinner 
conversations or on other occasions. Indeed, it could hardly be otherwise. 
There were then no collectors of folklorists’ material, to take down what they 
heard verbatim. When anyone, for any reason, wrote a fable, it thereby 
became literature, good or bad, and influenced as to its form and style by the 
conventions of the day for prose or verse. 

In conclusion, I mention one place in which Hausrath’s dragnet has been 
less successful than Perry’s. In No. 234, Perry’s No. 214, we have the story of 
the mole which said it could see and was proved a liar by its mother. Hausrath 
gives three variants, but misses that which forms Perry’s 214a, an amusing if 
slightly improper form of the tale. 


St. Andrews H. J. ROSE 


LUCIAN ON HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Gert Avenartus: Lukians Schrift zur Geschichtschreibung. Pp. 184. 
Meisenheim (Glan): Anton Hain, -956. Paper, DM. 14.50. 

In his preface the author tells us that he undertook this study because of the 
very varied opinions of scholars as to the worth and the sources of Lucian’s 
De Historia Conscribenda, Wilamowitz had accused Lucian of sinking irretrievably 


into commonplaces, whereas Sommerbrodt and Schmid (in Schmid-Stahlin) 
had praised Lucian for his originality and Thucydidean spirit. Scheller had 
maintained that Lucian’s theories had mainly sprung from the Isocratean 
school of historians, while Wehrli had thought their origin to be in Theo- 
phrastus’ lost work [Tepi ‘Ioropias. 

The main part of the book is subdivided into most of the topics introduced 
by Lucian. The author discusses Lucian’s views in the light of ancient theory 
on each particular matter, often quoting passages of other ancient authors who 
agree with Lucian. 

The few Latin and the many Greek quotations are beautifully and accurately 
produced (though there are trifling misprints on pp. 35, 72, and 152), and the 
copious footnotes are clear and readable. Perhaps, however, one may question 
the relevance of quoting such post-Lucianic authors as Ammianus Marcellinus 
and Cassius Dio, and the occasional relegation of important, if familiar, pas- 
sages of Thucydides and Herodotus to footnotes. 

These discussions show that the author has read widely and carefully on the 
subject of Greek historiographical theory, but one finds that Lucian himself, 
despite his voluminous output, is very seldom mentioned, even in the footnotes. 
For instance, it would have been possible to explain the praise of dAj@eva and 
mappnoia in c. 61 as coming naturally from IJappyovddys, as an alternative to 
looking for parallels in such writers as Diodorus. 

In his final chapter, the author argues that there is little original in Lucian’s 
treatise, but that his views deserve credit for rising above the general level of 
his age, although he tends to be careless and superficial. 
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This final chapter, however, deals mainly with the question of sources. 
Many of the ideas come from Thucydides ; some others are found in Polybius, 
but most of these would have originated in the Isocratean historians. In fact, 
the application, now of Thucydidean, now of Isocratean principles leads 
Lucian into inconsistencies. Some few traces are found of the influence of the 
sophists, of the tragic historians, and of Aristotle and Theophrastus. Wehrli’s sug- 
gestion that Theophrastus’ [epi ‘Ioropias deals with historiographical theory 
is questioned, but it is suggested that Plutarch’s lost [Tas xpwodpev rv ddn6i 
ioropiav may be on this topic. There is, however, no evidence that Lucian bor- 
rowed from any particular treatise on history. Many theories enunciated by 
Lucian have counterparts in Cicero and Quintilian, because they resulted from 
the rhetorical training of antiquity, and the author comes to what is, on the 
evidence available, a very reasonable conclusion—that Lucian’s views on 
history do not come from study of any particular author or treatise, but from 
what he remembered of his rhetorical training. 

This book will be of value to students of historiography, particularly for the 
quotations, the footnotes, and the five pages of bibliography which are ap- 
pended; but there is disappointingly little mention of Lucian. 


University of Southampton M. D. MACLEOD 


GALEN 


Ernst WENKEBACH, Franz Prarr: Galeni in Hippocratis Epidemiarum 
librum vi commentaria i-viii. (Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, v. 10. 2. 2.) 
Pp. xxx-+544. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1956. Paper, DM. 51. 

Tus volume was first published in 1940, but since many of the copies in stock 
at Leipzig were destroyed during the war in an air raid, it has now been issued 
as an anastatic reprint. There are, however, two additions, namely a list of 
corrected readings for the present and earlier volumes contributed by Professor 
Wenkebach, and excerpts from Moses Maimonides introduced and translated 
by Professor Karl Deichgraber. 

Marcianus Venetus 283 is the only surviving Greek manuscript of Galen’s 
eight books of Commentaries on Epidemiae vi, and even this is incomplete. It 
ends abruptly in the middle of the sixth book after leaving gaps elsewhere. 
The missing portions are here supplied by German renderings of the Arabic 
version which was produced in the medical school of Hunain at Baghdad in the 
ny of the ninth century. These renderings were contributed by Professor 
Wenkebach’s handling of the Greek text is admirable in every way. He is 
possibly harsh in dismissing Kithn as levissimum . . . editorem when one ought 
perhaps to feel grateful to Kithn for making all the Greek texts of Galen 
available in however poor a form. The fact remains, however, that in this 
volume we can read Galen’s Greek instead of having to make guesses about it, 
as is so frequently the case when one uses Kihn. Many of Wenkebach’s 
emendations are based on the Arabic version. A good example is p. 204. 12-13, 
meiBeobar rois mpCoor)arropévors id’ éavroé. The commentary is brief and 
unpretentious, but must have cost an immense effort. It offers everywhere re- 
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ferences to relevant passages in other works of Galen, an invaluable tool 
for special studies. 

There is, however, no index. This is a serious inconvenience, and all the 
more so because the greater part of Epidemiae vi, as Galen himself points out, 
is a collection of miscellaneous aphorisms, only a small part of it being directly 
concerned with epidemics. It will therefore be particularly difficult for readers 
to discover those sections in the commentary that are likely to be of interest to 
them. There are, as it happens, certain sections which are of the greatest 
interest to laymen. Among these are pp. 115-18 (how to question, encourage, 
and impress a patient, and how to arrange witl: his relatives for his comfort) ; 
pp. 189-202 (concessions to the patient, dietary and personal hygiene, the 
handling of the patient’s unwelcome visitors, the patient’s surroundings) ; 
pp. 203-7 (the doctor’s bedside manners, and his dress and grooming). Some 
of these topics are introduced in the course of the zepi inrpod and epi edoyn- 
poatvns of the Hippocratic corpus, but there is no continuous discussion of 
any of them elsewhere in Galen’s writings, so far as I am aware. Wenkebach 
gives no references to parallel passages. Here, then, we have a unique source of 
Galen’s views on sickroom etiquette and kindred matters. These views must 
have been based in outline on Hippocratic doctrine, and although the zepi 
inrpod and zepi edoynpoodvns are not mentioned by Galen (see W. H. S. Jones, 
Hippocrates (Loeb), vol. i, pp. xli-xlii) he probably knew them or knew some- 
thing of them (p. 204. 5-6, dd’ &v 7 grAavOperw Kal perpiw Kal 7dr 7d 
aepvov duddrrew looks like a reminiscence of zrepi inrpod, chap. 1, tovotrov 
8? Gvra waa Kai cepvor Kai diAdvOpwrov). Galen’s treatment of these matters is, 
however, drawn from his own experience. His patient’s bedroom with its 
plants, flowers, and pictures—apparently the pictures are movable—seems 
very remote from fifth- and fourth-century Greece. 

These are also essentially human documents which show Galen at his most 
sensible (p. 198. 10-12, dca yap div mpoodepdpeba trav ddiyov xelpova riv 
dvow éydvrwv, duewov taira mérrowerv—‘a little of what you fancy does you 
good’) and at his most absurd (p. 205. 24-26, where it is suggested that, if a 
patient likes grubby clothes, the doctor might comply by wearing slightly 
grubby clothes himself). It seems a pity that the significance of these passages 
is not mentioned. 

In the Arabic portions there is a notable passage on pp. 460-2, in which 
several cases of delirium are described, and on p. 414 a tantalizing reference 
to observations by Galen of what may be symptoms of scurvy. 

The excellence of the editing is matched by the production. The only mis- 
prints noticed occur on p. go. 6; p. 125. 6; and p. 514 (end). 


University of Bristol D, E. EICHHOLZ 


ARCHIMEDES 


E. J. Dyxsrernuts: Archimedes. Pp. 422; 173 figs. Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard, 1956. Paper, Kr. 60. 


Tat every traduttore must be to some extent a traditore is accepted, but the 
rendering of Greek mathematical works offers one opportunity of faithlessness 
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not open to other translators. The Greeks never developed any symbolism ex- 
cept the most rudimentary, and the most complicated mathematical expres- 
sions are set out in full literary form. A single enunciation by Apollonius of 
Perga may run to eighteen lines of the Teubner text, and by the time the modern 
reader has reached the end he may not remember where he began. Is the trans- 
lator to follow the literary form of the Greek closely? This is the course taken 
by Paul Ver Eecke in Les GEuores complites d’ Archiméde (Paris, Brussels, 1921). 
Or is the translator free to take advantage of modern symbolism for the 
purpose of shortening his own task and helping the reader’s understanding? 
This is the practice adopted by Sir Thomas Heath in The Works of Archimedes 
(Cambridge, 1897) and, less drastically, in the Loeb Greek Mathematical Works, 
vol. ii (London, 1941). 

Professor E. J. Dijksterhuis, for whom the chair-of the History of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Sciences was created in the University of Utrecht in 1953, 
has tried to steer a mean between these courses. He gives the propositions in 
full literary form, but in the proofs, while following Archimedes’ line of reason- 
ing closely, he uses a notation of his own, already employed in his De Elementen 
van Euclides (Groningen, 1929, 1931). Thus ‘a rectangle with sides @ and ’ is 
indicated by O (a, b), where O is the first letter of ’OpSoycmov; a plane figure 
X is said to be applied parabolically to a line segment A when O (A, B) == X; 
and the ratio of two homogeneous magnitudes A and B is written as (A, 8). 
This is quite easy to follow, but whether it is any more faithful to the Greek 
than the use of the current modern expressions—to write (A, B) rather than 
A: B, for example—may be doubted. 

Another distinctive feature in Dijksterhuis’s treatment is that he collects 
together in a single chapter all those theorems which have the function of 
‘elements’ (crowyeia). One difficulty in reading the original works is that no 
distinction is made between lemmas and fundamental theorems, so that the 
trend of the argument is often obscure. Ever since Heiberg published in 
1907 the text of the long-lost Method it has been appreciated that the way in 
which Archimedes set out his proofs was not necessarily the way in which he 
discovered them. In the Method he shows how properties of figures can be dis- 
covered by treating them as made up of elemental parts, e.g. straight lines, and 
balancing them, as though they had weight, against other elements. It is a 
fascinating insight into the geometer’s workshop. But this is not proof, and 
Archimedes sets out for posterity in a rigorously logical order a sequence of 
demonstrations which bears little relation to the original method of discovery. 
For this purpose he has to rely on many lemmas which are of general applica- 
tion. By gathering them into one chapter, and providing it with a decimal 
notation for ease of reference, Dijksterhuis has done a useful service for the 
student. The chapter includes a valuable study of the pre-Apollonian methods 
of generating conic sections. Archimedes still uses the terms ‘sections of the 
right-angled, obtuse-angled, and acute-angled cone’, for which the names 
orthotome, amblytome, and oxytome are conveniently added to the English language 
by Dijksterhuis and his translator. This would not in itself establish that 
Archimedes stood in the old ways, any more than we think of the application 
of areas when we talk of the parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola ; but Dijksterhuis 
gives other convincing reasons for thinking that his standpoint did not differ 
fundamentally from that of Menaechmus. 

The body of this work consists of an exposition of all the surviving works of 
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Archimedes, on the whole in the order in which they are given in Heiberg’s 
second edition. It is impossible for anyone who reads carefully through these 
treatises—On the Sphere and Cylinder, Measurement of a Circle, On Conoid; and 
Spheroids, On Spirals, On the Equilibrium of Planes, Quadrature of the Parabola, and 
On Floating Bodies, not to mention a few brilliant jeux d’esprit—to fail to realize 
that Archimedes stands among the greatest mathematicians of all time. His 
logical rigour, though not always meeting the requirements of Dijksterhuis, 
was unsurpassed until modern days. He performed operations that were 
equivalent to the integral calculus, but without the logical errors that infected 
the calculus until quite recently. It is scarcely possible to refrain from cheering 
when Archimedes completes his investigation of the stability of a paraboloid 
of revolution floating in a fluid—a supreme tour de force. 

Dijksterhuis prefaces his exposition of the works with a study of the life and 
personality of Archimedes and an essay on the manuscripts and editions. Both 
are models of lucid and concise scholarship. In the famous story of the bath 
that led to the cry of edpyxa, following van Deventer he would have it that the 
orépavos to be investigated was a wreath and not a crown: the wreath, as a 
sacred object, could not be subjected to chemical analysis. One of Archimedes’ 
most powerful tools, initiated by Eudoxus, is commonly called the ‘method of 
exhaustion’, e.g. in showing that the area of a circle is intermediate between 
an escribed and inscribed polygon ; Dijksterhuis regards this as a bad name and 
prefers ‘indirect passage to the limit’. It is hard to see why on p. 143, n. 1 he 
accuses Archimedes of contradicting in his work On the Sphere and Cylinder what 
he said in the Method, for the meaning is clear, as seems to be admitted on p. 
321 : Democritus first enunciated the theorems about the volume of the pyramid 
and cone, but Eudoxus was the first to prove them rigorously. Dijksterhuis is 
able to add something new to the literature of Archimedes’ approximations to 
3 by making use of Dr. O. Neugebauer’s Babylonian researches. He has some 
valuable pages on the abhorrence with which the theory of indivisibles came 
to be regarded in Greek mathematics. 

Five chapters of this work have already appeared in Dutch as Archimedes 
(Groningen, 1938) and the subsequent chapters have appeared in the Dutch 
periodical Euclides (1938-44). They are translated for this volume by Miss C. 
Dikshoorn, who shows a quite remarkable command of the English language. 
The proof-readers have also done their work in exemplary manner, though on 
p- 51 ‘non prevalent’ for ‘now prevalent’ has escaped them. In this more 
accessible form Dijksterhuis’s work will find an assured place in the literature 
that has grown up around the most picturesque and not the least original in the 
long roll of the world’s mathematicians. 


London IVOR BULMER-THOMAS 


NAEVIUS 


Scevora Mariotti: Ji Bellum Poenicum e Tarte di Nevio. Saggio con 
edizione dei frammenti del Bellum Poenicum. (Studi e Saggi.) Pp. 150. 
Rome: Signorelli, 1955. Paper, L. 800. 

To his earlier studies of Livius and Ennius (see C.R. lxviii [1954], 252 ff.) 
Professor Mariotti now adds this stimulating little book on Naevius. The tziad 
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thus completed pursues a single aim: to stress the Hellenistic inspiration of 
early Latin poetry. The case made here for Naevius is very much better than 
that for Livius. The choice of an historical subject-matter, brevity of treatment, 
combination of an Iliad and an Odyssey element, and in particular a strong 
aetiological tendency are Hellenistic, whether or not it be true that the inser- 
tion in the narrative of the Punic war of the ‘archaeology’, i.e. the story of 
Aeneas and the founding of Rome, is an artistic device more closely related to 
the éx¢pdces of Alexandrian poetry than to the dwdAoyos of the Odyssey. The 
discovery of a significant parallel to such insertion in the contaminatio attested 
for Naevius’ scenic poetry fortunately does not affect the argument. 

After these general considerations the archaeology is examined in detail. If 
it arose from a description of the Zeus temple at Agrigentum, the influence of 
Alexandrian éx¢pdces would be manifest. But, with admirable objectivity, 
Mariotti refuses to accept as certain that attractive but daring theory. Dis- 
cussing the scope and significance of the archaeology, he sees in it, not an origo 
belli Punici, but simply an origo Romae, in which the encounter between Aeneas 
and Dido was treated incidentally, as an airvov indeed, but yet merely as an 
episode. He bases this view on an interpretation of frs. 17 and 19 (Morel), 
which according to him and others prove that Aeneas reached Italy at the end 
of Bk. i: one fifth of the archaeology, which extended from the middle of Bk. i 
to the end of Bk. iii, would thu: cover the departure from Troy and all Aeneas’ 
wanderings, and no room would be left for a treatment of the Dido story 
adequate to an origo belli Punici. Unfortunately, if Mariotti’s interpretations of 
17 and 19 are correct, it is impossible to say what was the subject-matter of 
Bk. ii, since in Bk. iii Anchises is still in the story (fr. 3 Morel). Strzelecki saw 
the difficulty : hence his different, and slightly less probable, interpretations of 
17 and 19. Naevius cannot have diversified the story of the Punic War with a 
lengthy account of Aeneas’ wars in Italy, nor was he, like Cato (Mariotti, p. 
36, n. 42), writing Origines. We must, I think, leave the matter open and admit 
that the subject of the notorious fragment from Bk. ii (13 Morel) blande et docte 
percontat may be Dido after all. Mariotti believes, with Leo, that the subject is 
an Italian king, and he has certainly shown that the linguistic arguments which 
Haffter adduced in favour of Dido are not decisive. 

Chapter iii has interesting detail: a pretty explanation of vestis citrosa as 
mistaking @vos for @vov in efpara Ovddea, ¢ 264 (the confusion, in my opinion, 
need not be Naevius’ own: Greek authors (Theophrastus?) or scholiasts may 
be responsible) ; and the insistence that novem Iovis concordes filiae sorores does not 
imitate Homer but Hesiod, Theog. 60 and 76 (Hesiod rather than Homer, yes, 
but why Hesiod rather than an Alexandrian imitator of Hesiod ?). The con- 
clusions as to the literary attitude of Naevius based on these observations seem 
a little elaborate. Simple and plausible, on the other hand, is the suggestion 
that the pluralization of Atlas in fr. 19 Morel may not be an autoschediasm of 
Naevius but belong to Greco-Italian . 

Chapter iv is concerned with style. It remarks on the entire absence of direct 
loans from Greek vocabulary in the epic, in contrast to the drama : words such 
as creterra and lepista betray by their form that they were borrowed before 
Naevius. I cannot, however, be as certain as Mariotti that the fragment quoted 
by Varro L.L. vii. 7 is to be taken as two incomplete dramatic lines : hemisphae- 
rium ubi concha | caerula saeptum stat looks to me very like a Saturnian. (If Mariotti 
should feel scruples about -sphaert(um) ubi he might scan -sphaerjiim | ubi ; cf. his 
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Amuljus.) There is illuminating comment on loan-translations (calques), 
archaisms (among them Balatium as a false archaism based on the supposed 
érvpov balare), co-ordination, repetition of words and concepts, solemnity of 
language, alliteration and homoteleuton, and the dynamic force of the terse 
historical narrative. Finally, the use of the Saturnian line by Livius and 
Naevius is seen as a deliberate choice, preferring solemn Latin tradition to the 
possible alternative of the hexameter. It may be true that the resolutions in the 
hexameter of Ennius’ Heduphagetica point to the existence of a popular hexa- 
meter as early as the third century 8.c., although the restriction of this freedom 
to the first foot (Heduph. 36 ; 42 ; Ann. (?!) 490) weakens the force of that novel 
and important suggestion. But I do not admit that Ennius’ guos olim Fauni 
vatesque canebant proves that the Saturnian had already gone out of fashion. 
And it is certainly wrong to reject as childish the view that the hexameter was 
not used before Ennius because of its difficulty. The answer to Pascoli’s ‘i 
bacchiaci ¢ i cretici sono pitt facili?’ is ‘yes’. Not everybody, perhaps, can speak 
from personal experience in this matter. But surely we all know what Ennius 
and his successors did to the Latin language, in order to force it into the 
dactylic mould. 

The edition of the text is accurate and useful, each fragment being followed 
by statement of source, metrical analysis, references to Mariotti’s discussion in 
this book and to other literature, as well as an occasional explanatory note. 
Here and there I disagree with Mariotti. In Fr. 13 (23 Mor.) he prefers liguisset 
to liquerit, but the case for liquisset is not as strong as he believes : cf. Leo, Sat. Vers, 
46 n. 2. Fr. 18 (24 Mor.) he writes: 

isque susum ad caelum sustulit suas ; 
rex Amulius divis gratulabatur, 

thus retaining isque (manusque edd.) and divis (divisque edd. pler.). But at what a 
price! An unheard-of figure (isque taken up by rex A.) ; an impossible ellipsis 
(since the unemphatic reflexive possessive is not normally used along with the 
noun, the omission of manus cannot be considered idiomatic as in the cases 
compared by Mariotti, to which add hac mea Plaut. Pseud. 104); awkward 
prosody (Amuljus) and unusual order (Naevius would surely have written 
Amulius rex divis, had he not wished the monosyllable to complete the first line). 
In the note on fr. 22 (39 Mor.) urit populatur vastat rem hostium concinnat he calls 
Palmer’s vastam unacceptable because ‘it destroys the tricolon’ ; but it not only 
makes sense of concinnat, but also explains why Naevius did not, as we should 
otherwise have expected, write urit vastat populatur. In 23 (36 Mor.) Mariotti 
retains (as does Morel, without comment) virum and explains it as virorum, 
taking praetor as prae-itor. This ingenious solution of an old crux is the most 
likely of Mariotti’s suggestions to commend itself, but even here I remain un- 
convinced. Had a genitival addition to praetor ever existed it would 
have been populi, Mariotti compares the ‘false archaism’ of Balatium (see above). 
But Naevius would in my opinion hardly have made suo Marte an addition to 
what is after all a technical term. And what would a Homericism (Mariotti 
compares dvaf dvdpav) be doing in a terse, factual statement about a Roman 
magistrate? In fr. 31 (50 Mor.) Mariotti adds quae: 

id quoque paciscunt moenia (quae) sint quae 

Lutatium reconcilient, captivos plurimos. 


But the insuperable difficulties of this fragment are not eased by introducing 
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gratuitously an otherwise unattested indirect question where the jussive sub- 
junctive will do perfectly well. Lastly, in fr. 40 (54 Mor.) Mariotti writes: 
plerique omnes subiguntur sub suum iudicium, with the majority of the Donatus manu- 
scripts. But unum (A) makes a good contrast to plerique omnes, and it is not likely to 
have arisen from scruples over the odd use of suum. Such scruples, on the other 
hand, cannot be dismissed as lightly as is done by Mariotti (with a reference 
to Schmalz—Hofmann, and to an alleged parallel in Naev. com. 110, which is as 
different as all the examples given in the handbooks) : if A had not preserved 
unum, we should have to write, e.g., < fore ut populi . . . > pl. 0. subigantur sub suum 

I cannot examine in detail a dozen suggestions on the scenic fragments, 
reprinted in an appendix (pp. 129-44) from an earlier publication of Mariotti’s. 
We may rule out the nomin. plur. manubias in trag. 11, the awkward bacchiacs in 
com. 11 f., a fragment proved to be iambic by both rhythm and style, and the 
seclusion, in com. 91, of nota as a reader’s remark. The other points are made with 
acumen, learning, and circumspection, but fall short of inevitability, with the 
exception of Timpanaro’s illi in com. 26. In trag. 16 Bothe’s perferas (wrongly 
given as my own emendation in C.R. lxv [1951], 146 f.) seems to me as good 
as certain, the per- compound alliterating with passe and portum, as in Plaut. 
Stich. 369 and Cic. Tusc. i. 119. It is by no means invalidated, as Mariotti 
strangely remarks, by the fact that foras in the end of a line is occasionally 
preceded by forms of ferre. To deny, on the strength of vicinum . . . in portum, 
which admittedly at first sight seems a strange way of referring to Athens, the 
obvious connexion with Eur. .7. 1487 f. and assume that Naevius has de- 
parted, almeno in parte, from his Euripidean original is a little bold: vicinum, 
which I was unable to explain (l.c.), is apparently not descriptive or defining, 
but predicative-proleptic or ‘euctic’. 

This book is an important contribution to our knowledge. Its learning and 
its eager pursuit of truth for truth’s sake compel respect even where it does not 
compel assent, and I wish such disagreement as I have expressed to be read 
as a tribute to the wealth of its new and challenging ideas. 


University College London 0. SKUTSCH 


QVID FACIES HOSTI, QVI SIC 
EXCLVDIS AMANTEM? 


Frank O. Coprey: Exclusus Amator. A study in Latin love poetry. 
(A.P.A., Philological Monographs, xvii.) Pp. ix+-176. Madison, Wis- 

in: American Philological Association (Oxford: Blackwell), 1956. 
Tuer isa fascinating book waiting to be written on romantic love in antiquity, 
and the xoiynous émi @ipais, the lover’s vigil at his mistress’s door, will figure 
largely in it; but the subject needs a light hand. Mr. Copley’s hand is leaden 
and his study of the paraclausithyron, the song of the exclusus amator, defies 
digestion. He has served a long apprenticeship to his theme: the bibliography 
reveals that the first of several studies appeared in 1939. I cannot help feeling 
that his sense of proportion has suffered in the process, so much so that, 
pomposity apart (and the book is irredeemably, unforgivably pompous), his 
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lens distorts more than it magnifies. He stresses at the outset that the para- 
clausithyron is not a literary form ; ‘it is a motif, theme, or story’ (p. 1). Even 
so, did ancient writers generally think of it as a theme to be consciously used 
and developed, as is stated and implied throughout the book? Did it in reality 
occupy for the Roman elegists ‘a central and dominating position in the poetry 
of love’ (p. 70) ? The word rrapaxAavoibupov itself, after all, makes its first and 
only appearance in Plutarch. That the thing existed is undeniable, but were 
the poets more conscious of it than they were of the many other facets of 
love (or, as Copley would call it, ‘erotic experience’)? It may be so, but this 
book can hardly be said to demonstrate it. 

‘Although no direct evidence is available, it is to be presumed that the 
paraclausithyron began as a street ballad or folk song’ (p. 4). “When the para- 
clausithyron first appears in formal literature it has already been divided into 
a dramatic and a non-dramatic type’ (p. 7). “The appearance of the girl herself 
in this scene [from the Ecclesiazusae] is unparalleled in any extent [sic] example 
of the paraclausithyron, and is typical of the freedom with which the drama 
treated it’ (p. 9). ‘In this fragment [Pap. Teb. 2 (d)] the refer-xce [my italics] 
to a procession through the street is missing, but this is piowaoly due to the 
fact that the first part of the mime has been lost’ (p. 13). The opening scene 
of the Curculio is said to prove conclusively the existence of ‘a native [Italian] 
song at the shut door’ (p. 28)—thereafter referred to tout court as ‘the door 
song’—‘the song, like most such, was doubtless in Saturnian metre, and traces 
of that metre are not difficult to find in Plautus’ cretic version’ (p. 31). “The 
loss of any examples of the Roman song at the door earlier than the passage 
from the Curculio makes it impossible to determine whether the native song was 
accorded any literary development in its own right’ (p. 33). 

This is not an unfair selection from the farrago of surmise, assumption, and 
bad logic which passes for argument. The canon of ancient literary genres is 
enriched by two newcomers, the diffamatio and the /upanar song (‘for want of any 
better term’—p. 52). The latter Horace rejected ‘as .aworthy ofserious poetry’ ; 
the former he united with the conventional form of the paraclausithyron in ‘a 
single form, keeping the accepted setting and, to a large degree, the canonical 
sentiments of the [conventional], and arraying them against the complex 
human, social, and psychological problems presented by the [diffamatio]’ (p. 
69). (Odes iii. 26 is shown to be ‘a paraclausithyron in a very real sense’ by a 
process of reasoning which I cannot follow (pp. 55~58).) In the hands of 
Tibullus the paraclausithyron becomes ‘a vehicle for the exposition and dis- 
cussion of the whole complex nature of the literary love affair, and not just ...a 
simple song of disappointment’ (pp. 111-12) (Tibullus’ paraclausithyra are i. 
2 and i. 5). But the thing had now become top-heavy (p. 120) ; and Propertius, 
finding it an ‘ideological and conceptual welter’, made it ‘a door song once 
more’ (p. 121), so that ‘with his poem [i. 16] the paraclausithyron reaches its 
logical end and conclusion as an erotic vehicle’ (p. 124). 

As a collection of material for future writers this will be valuable; as a 
book it has been wrecked by its pretensions and the author’s determination to 
write Literary History, Musis et Apolline nullo. 1 must add that Copley’s Latin 
leaves something to be desired : convivi = ‘guests’ (p. 47) is no doubta slip of 
the pen, but the translations which are provided for the passages quoted have 
more than their fair share of errors. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge E. J. KENNEY 
4598 .vn7r.1 
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SALLUST AND HIS FORERUNNERS 


Emrv Sxarp: Sallust und seine Vorgdnger. Eine sprachliche Unter- 
suchung. (Symbolae Osloenses, fasc. supplet. xv.) Pp. 109. Oslo: 
Brogger, 1956. Paper. 

Tus study of Sallust’s style and language in its relation to earlier Roman 
literature is from the pen of a Norwegian scholar who has already done 
valuable work on this author. It is an expansion, and in some measure a 
modification, of ‘Ennius und Sallustius’ (1933: see C.R. xlviii, p. 38) in which 
Skard adopted the method which Norden had successfully used, in his edition 
of Aeneid vi, as a means of identifying reminiscences of Ennius in Virgil. That 
method rested on the principle that significant verbal similarities between 
Virgil and earlier poets could often be explained only by postulating a common 
original, most probably Ennius. Skard’s adaptation of the method was to 
assume that, where Sallust and Livy used the same or similar elevated or 
‘poetic’ expressions, they were drawing on a common source in early Roman 
epic, presumably Ennius. 

Norden’s formula needs delicate handling, and Skard’s earlier treatment was 
criticized for straining it to an impossible degree. The modified version which 
he now employs may be expressed thus: Sallust+-Livy = early Roman his- 
torical writing; more precisely, coincidence or close similarity of phrase 
between Sallust and Livy argues a common dependence or: the early Roman 
historians, and through them sometimes on early Roman tragedy and epic. In 
view of the a priori probability of such dependence, this is a more promising 
formula, and Skard devotes the first three sections of his study to its develop- 
ment. The fourth and last section discusses the special influence on Sallust’s 
language of the Elder Cato. 

The extant fragments of the early Roman historians are woefully meagre, 
but one wonders whether they might not have yielded something. As it is, 
Skard relies on his formula, and though he establishes some connexions which 
may be regarded as probable, he lays himself open to the same kind of criticism 
as before. The formula will only yield trustworthy results, (a) if the resemblances 
or coincidences are in themselves significant, and (b) if the common original 
postulated is the only possible one, or at least by far the most probable. Skard 
adduces a large number of phrases which are either too commonplace to make 
coincidence at all striking, or which are rather to be regarded as clichés or 
proverbial expressions which have found their way into general literary usage. 
Alliteration is not in itself an infallible sign of archaic Latin, as Skard seems to 
assume: phrases like audendo atque agendo or tutae tranquillaeque res need be no 
more significant than ‘safe and sound’ or ‘do and dare’ in modern English. 
The many negligible examples which Skard is at pains to collect tend to obscure 
and weaken the instances where his method succeeds. A second defect is the 
failure to take into account the probability that, for many similarities of expres- 
sion between Sallust and Livy, especially those in which parallelism or anti- 
thesis are prominent, the rhetorical school, rather than early historiography, 
was responsible. The same is true of many of the ‘allgemeine Gedanken’ which, 
Skard thinks, because they are found in both Sallust and Livy ‘vielleicht auf die 


Altere Historiographie zuriickweisen’ (p. 18). 
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The danger of excessive enslavement to a formula is illustrated by Skard’s 
discussion of three obviously related passages in Cicero, Sallust, and Livy (pp. 
57-61). The passages are: (1) Cicero, Cat. i. 14 Nuper cum morte superioris 
uxoris novis nuptiis domum vacuefecisses, nonne etiam alio incredibili scelzre 
hoc scelus cumulasti? (2) Sall. Cat. 15. 2 . . . pro certo creditur necato filio 
vacuam domum scelestis nuptiis fecisse. (3) Livy i. 46. 9 Tarquinius et Tullia 
minor prope continuatis funeribus cum domos vacuas novo niatrimonio {ccis- 
sent, iunguntur nuptiis. Skard argues that Sallust is unlikely to have borrwed 
from Cicero’s speech, and he points out that, instead of novis nuptiis, he has 
scelestis nuptiis. This phrase, he thinks, appeared in early Roman tragedy as a 
translation of dvdovos ydpos. On the other hand, it is improbable that Livy, 
when treating the early history of Rome, would have used either Cicero or 
Sallust. Skard finds conclusive support for his argument in the fact that Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, probably following the same Roman source as Livy, 
used the words dvociwv yduwv of Tarquinius (iv. 30. 1). This suggests that the 
common source had scelestae nuptiae, which has been correctly reproduced by 
Sallust. But if this is so, we may ask why Livy, instead of scelestus, uses Cicero’s 
adjective novus. And we may further observe that the twofold occurrence of the 
word scelus in the Cicero passage might well account for Sallust’s adjective. 
Skard may be right, but the case for direct influence is a good deal stronger 
than he makes out, and he should not have ignored that awkward novo in the 
Livy passage! 

With Cato we are on firmer ground. The formula can be supplemented by 
fairly extensive fragments, and by Plutarch’s biography of Cato, of which 
Skard makes ingenious and generally convincing use. This is the most successful 
section of his work, and though here also there is some tendency towards the 
fanciful or insignificant, he does succeed in throwing new light on Sallust’s 
indebtedness to Cato. 

Two points of detail may be mentioned. Skard is still disposed to accept 
metrical phrases as quotations from early Epic (e.g. p. 53), though Dahlmann’s 
salutary observations in his review of ‘Ennius und Sallustius’ (Gnomon, xi 
[1935], 312-16) deserved to be noticed, if not accepted. Secondly, no hint is 
given that the Epistulae ad Caesarem are anything but genuine, though their 
authenticity is by no means established (see, for example, Eduard Fraenkel 
in 7.R.S. 1951, pp. 192-4). 

This work does a service for the understanding of Sallust’s style. The material 
assembled needs, however, to be carefully sifted, and one feels that some of the 
sifting might have been done by the author. The book, which lacks an index, 
is excellently and accurately printed on good paper. 


University of Sheffield E. LAUGHTON 


THE STYLE OF THE ELDER PLINY 


Aur Onnerrors: Pliniana: In Plinii Maioris Naturalem Historiam Studia 
Grammatica Semantica Critica. Pp. 196. Uppsala: Almqvist and Wiksell, 
1956. Paper. 

Tuts book consists of four chapters—(i) De stilo Pliniano; (ii) Semantica; 
(iii) Syntactica varia; (iv) Critica— and contains much useful information on 
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Pliny’s language. The chapters, however, are really separate studies: the main 
link between them is textual criticism, and most of this appears in the last 
chapter. 

Apart from rhythm (Pp. se 58-61) Chap. i is devoted to certain aspects of 
Pliny’s vocabulary and phrasing, special attention being paid to medical 
language. Sentence structure is not discussed, nor is any characterization of 
Pliny’s style attempted beyond the brief conclusion (p. 69) that Pliny ‘nec a 
technico et vulgari neque omnino a poetico et oratorio genere dicendi fuisse 
alienum ; quin etiam interdum genera illa composuisse’ variandi causa’. One 
would have welcomed at this point a recapitulation, with some reference 
perhaps to features especially characteristic of Pliny. A few of these are noted 
in passing (pp. 21, 27), but others escape special notice because they are treated 
merely as instances of certain figures of speech. For example, under res éfficiens 
pro re effecta (jp. 13) we find xxv. 78 contra serpentes medetur, which is not remark- 
able, and also xxix. 102 lacerta . . . morsus suos sanat, which is almost certainly 
one of Pliny’s own oddities. Again, under morbi pro aegroto homine we find xxiv. 
43 adhibetur . . « tussi veteri (p. 15), which is not more than faintly figurative, 
and‘aleo xxviii. 4 sanguinem . . . gladiatorum bibunt . . . comitiales morbi (p. 17), a 
stylistic absurdity for which Pliny: cannot escape the responsibility. The author 
is wise in refusing to determine the extent to which Pliny’s technical phraseology 
was traditional. We do not possess enough of Pliny’s sources to know how far his 
style was influenced by them (p. 10). Nevertheless, there are expressions, like 
those quoted above, which stand out as Pliny’s own creations. It is only 
seldom that Dr. Onnefors is less than cautious in dealing with this question. 
On p. 26 he mention’s Pliny’s habit of varying his expressions in passages 
such as xx. 46 sanguinem excreantibus et phthisicis et destillationibus longis . . . pro- 
dest, item morbo regio vel hydropicis et ad renum dolores, Dr. Onnefors seems to imply 
that this is especially characteristic of Pliny. But it may have been well 
established among writers on pharmacology. There are similar examples in 
Dioscorides, e.g. ii. 171. 3, mpos pdAagww, xrA. 

One should not perhaps make too much of this last point, because it arises 
only incidentally in the course of a detailed discussion on the use of past 
participles as substantives in medical passages. Here a difficult case is xxix. 33 
sucidam lanam imponunt et desquamatis, percussis, lividis, incussis, conlisis, contritis, 
deiectis. The author points out that desquamatis must be neuter (referring to 
parts of the body, and not to people), and that the same would be true of the 
rest if we could take deiectis to mean ‘parts of the body injured in a fall’. 
However, he is inclined to reject this rendering and to take deiectis as masculine, 
‘people who have had a fall’. But would a Roman reading this passage con- 
sciously record a change of gender at the end of such a list? In fact, support for 
taking deiectis as neuter may be found in xxiii. 124 bibitur . . . item percussis, 
praecipitatis, ruptis, convulsis cineris cyathus, a passage which the author does not 
discuss as a whole, although he takes (p. 26) praecipitatis and possibly ruptis as 
masculine and personal. But datives such as these, which occur several times 
with bibitur, etc. (references on p. 16), seem never to refer to persons, but 
always to parts of the body or to ailments and lesions. Consequently pracci- 
pitatis must be neuter and mean ‘parts of the body injured by a fall’, and the 
same can be true of deiectis in xxix. 33. 

Here Onnefors appears to underrate Pliny’s capacity for making language 
do his bidding, as in the somewhat similar case of xxii. 43 discussed by him on 
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p- 13, where he objects to praecipitia, ‘bruises caused . . . by falling from a 
height’ (W. H. S. Jones), and proposes the neat lapsusque e praecipiti aut . . . (but 
would it not be lapsusque in praeceps?). If, however, praecipitata can be used of 
parts of the body, then praecipitia might well be used of injuries, particularly 
as lapsus helps to fix the meaning (‘the effects of slipping and falling’). 

Chaps. ii and iii include discussions on gueo and nequeo, nec non, and the uses 
of distributive numerals. These sections are of special interest, but cannot be 
discussed here. 

Many of the readings proposed or recommended in Chap. iv are convincing ; 
but Onnefors seems to go too far in his attempts to eradicate such forms as 
operireve and adpropinquanteque (pp. 164 ff.). In xxxi. 128 there is manuscript 
support for operirive, but blandiri opus est operirive aut siccare is awkward even for 
Pliny: in the instances quoted on p. 168 the interchange of active and passive 
infinitives does not seem to occur within one clause. xviii. 355 adpropinquantique 
soli discutientur, which is supported by the best manuscripts and favoured by 
Onnefors, is suspect because elsewhere Pliny uses the dative of the agent only 
of living agents, as one would expect (a list is given on p. 62, note 48). Pos- 
sibly sol is here personified, but the tone of the passage is against this. In any 
case xxiii. 28 homineque must be retained (p. 166) ; arid it is likely that e crassiore 
tenuioreve should be read in xxxiii. 161 (see C.R. iv N.8., p. 138). 

It is one of the merits of this book that the weapons for discussion are pro- 
vided by the author’s own admirable documentation. His methods are at 
times too rigid, but often they are effective, and some of the results achieved 
will no doubt influence Hanslik’s edition, the publication of which may, 
according to Onnefors, begin in 1962. 


University of Bristol D. E. EICHHOLZ 


PRO-FLAVIAN HISTORY 


ADALBERT BriessMANN: Tacitus und das flavische Geschichtsbild. (Hermes, 
Einzelschriften, Heft 10.) Pp. viii+-105. Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1955. 
Paper, DM. 8. 


Art the end of Book ii of the Histories, Tacitus utters a general warning against 
the writers who under the rule of the Flavian dynasty recorded the events of 69 
from the point of view of the victors. When they registered the treason of 
Caecina Alienus, it was to gloss it over with the most honourable of motives— 
‘curam pacis et amorem rei publicae’ (ii. 101. 1). It might seem worth the 
effort to ask who those writers were; and further, how they dealt with the 
whole story of Vespasian’s proclamation. The Bellum Iudaicum provides a 
clue, embellishing the reasons that induced Vespasian to make a bid for the 
power, whereas Tacitus (sceptical and in revulsion) puts the emphasis on 
ambition, opportunity, and conspiracy. 

This is the theme of Dr. Briessmann’s study. The main items are the proclama- 
tion by the eastern armies, the treason of Caecina, the role and estimation of 
Antonius Primus, Flavius Sabinus’ activities at Rome, the beginning of 
trouble on the Rhine. 

Briessmann discourses at some length—his text (105 large pages) must come 
close in bulk to what survives of the Histories. On the other hand, Josephus 
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does not reveal very much. He reaches the capture of Rome and the end of 
Vitellius in the equivalent of 9 Teubner pages, one of them taken up with a 
digression on the land of Egypt (B.7. iv. 585-655). Briessmann’s lavish treat- 
ment of a minor source raises a question—what is the point and value of 
investigating notions which the historian Tacitus imperiously (arid rightly) 
discarded ? Enough is known about the nature of official history. 

The general question of Tacitus’ sources is a subject that can still detain 

(and perhaps reward) a serious inquirer—especially the common source of 
Tacitus and Plutarch in Hist. i-ii, where some have even argued that the Greek 
biographer used Tacitus and supplemented him with material from another 
writer. It is not clear, however, that Briessmann has looked at the problem as a 
whole. Otherwise he would have had to join issue with Fabia (whose book is 
not mentioned) or refer somewhere to the valuable contribution of Groag 
( Jahrbiicher fir cl. Phil., Supp.-Band xxiii [1897], 761 ff.). 
‘ Nor is he wholly adequate in matters of detail. Josephus does not palliate 
the conduct of Caecina. On the contrary, he plainly designates him as a traitor 
(B.7. iv. 641; 644). That was not the version that Tacitus was criticizing. 
Therefore the date of the composition and publication of the B.7. becomes 
highly pertinent. It ought to have been noted and discussed. Josephus says 
that he submitted his text in the first instance to Vespasian and Titus for 
their approbation (Contra Apionem 51 ; cf. Vita 359) ; and further, Titus with his 
own hand countersigned it (Vita 363). Now in the last year of Vespasian 
(it appears) occurred the paradoxical and not very convincing conspiracy for 
which Caecina was summarily executed and the great Eprius Marcellus 
brought to ruin. Until that date no historian of normal awareness could have 
called Caecina a traitor. He was a friend of Titus; it was after dining with 
Titus that he was set on by soldiers and killed (Dio Ixvi. 16. 3). The publication 
of the B. 7. could be narrowed to a few months in 79—or, if published earlier, 
it had to be remodelled where Caecina was concerned. It may be added that 
this episode touches the source from which Tacitus derived the unfriendly 
picture of Caecina crossing the Alps, ‘versicolori sagulo, bracas, barbarum 
tegumen, indutus’, and his wife, ‘equo ostroque’ (ii. 20. 1; cf. Plutarch, 
Otho 6) : presumably not the elder Pliny. 

To recapitulate. In proportion to results attained, conceivable, or valuable, 
this is a lengthy piece of work. One asks whether the effort and labour might 
not better have been brought to bear more directly on Tacitus. One reviewer 
describes the reading of this book as sheer torture—gudlend (H. Drexler, 
Gnomon, xxviii [1956], 527). On a quieter estimate it cannot be called ex- 
Brasennse College, Oxford R. SYME 


TERTULLIAN’S DE CARNE CHRISTI 


Ernest Evans: Tertullian’s Treatise on the Incarnation. The text edited 
with introduction, translation, and commentary. Pp. xliii+197. 
London: S.P.C.K., 1956. Cloth, 32s. 6d. net. 


In this edition of the De Carne Christi the commentary is on the scale rather of 
Canon Evans’s important work on the Adversus Praxeam than of the compara- 
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tively slight notes on the De Oratione ; it is a major contribution to the study of 
Tertullian. There is an introduction, with a characteristic note on natura, 
conditio, and condicio; text and translation happily face each other this tire; 
and the notes occupy a hundred pages. 

The text is the editor’s own. Of De Carne Christi only chapters 1-9 and part 
of 10 survive in Agobardinus (saec. ix), the principal manuscript of those works 
of Tertullian which it contains ; but this is enough to provide a test of the other 
manuscripts. In the present case, besides the minor manuscripts which go back 
through a lost Cluniacensis to a special collection, possibly Isidorian, of 
twenty-one works, we have also the important Trecensis (saec. xii), discovered 
by Wilmart in 1916. Kroymann’s Vienna Corpus edition was not published 
until 1942 and took full account of Trecensis. Evans gives a selection only from 
Kroymann’s full apparatus. Like other recent editors, he rejects most of 
Kroymann’s too frequent emendations and /acunae, while acknowledging his 
debt to that over-venturesome scholar. Quoting Kroymann’s observation that 
Trecensis most frequently supports Agobardinus when it differs from the Cluny 
group, so that there is a presumption in favour of Trecensis when Agobardinus 
fails, Evans nevertheless concludes that very many readings in it come from the 
hand of an early editor ‘who (with a good knowledge of Tertullian’s style) 
wrote down what he thought the author was likely to have written in preference 
to what the evidence was that he did write’, especially, it is suggested, in chapter 
14. Without denying the possibility, I do not feel very happy about positing 
the existence of fifth-century scholars with a good knowledge of Tertullian’s 
style. In practice Evans has not rejected Trecensis readings in any serious case 
without giving his reasons in the notes. The text in Corpus Christianorum (1954) 
is Kroymann’s, with the full apparatus; now we have undoubtedly a better 
text, but have still to refer to Kroymann for the full evidence of the manu- 
scripts. Corpus Christianorum added a few notes from an article by Thérnell in 
Gnomon (1950) to which Evans does not refer; it makes little difference except 
to correct some of Kroymann’s readings of Trecensis itself. Evans’s own con- 
jectures are discreet and always deserve consideration. I fancy that I detect a 
slight tendency to add words which undoubtedly clarify the meaning but 
which Tertullian might have thought unnecessary. 

Considering the toughness and frequent intractability of the original, the 
translation here provided is iucid and vigorous, though Evans has sometimes 
forgone elegance in order to keep close to the text. In the commentary, as the 
natural consequence of the complex textual problems, many of the notes are 
textual or linguistic. But theological exegesis is by no means neglected. The 
course of the argument is made clear by a substantial paragraph placed before 
the particular notes to each chapter; ample explanation of the Gnostic argu- 
ments which Tertullian is controverting is furnished, together with the relevant 
references to Tertullian’s other anti-Gnostic works. In general the elucidation 
and illustration of Tertullian from himself is the strong point of the com- 
mentary, though passages from other Fathers are not given as often as one might 
have expected. Tertullian’s (or sometimes his opponent’s) use of Scripture is 
well discussed, for example in the notes on Genesis xviii~xix in chap. 3, Isaiah 
vii. 14 and xi. 1 in chap. 21, Isaiah liii. 2 in chap. 9, and John i. 13 in chap. 19. 
Among linguistic notes, besides the long and speculative one on conditio~ 
condicio in the Introduction, attention may be drawn to those on retro (p. 94), 
corporatio (104), imaginariae (107), praesumere (129), and convenire (131). 
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With Waszink’s new commentary on the difficult Adversus Hermogenem (in the 
series Ancient Christian Writers) added to Evans’s three, there is building up a 
collection of trustworthy editions of Tertullian in English. But there is a long 
way to go; it is good to know that Canon Evans is at work on De Carnis 
Resurrectione. 

University of Durham S. L. GREENSLADE 


LANGUAGE 


Josuua Wuatmoucu: Language: a Modern Synthesis. Pp. x+-270. 
London: Secker and Warburg, 1956. Cloth, 25s. net. 


GENERAL studies of language and linguistic science intended for the interested 
layman are not rare, but the scope of the subject is so great and the outlook of 
their authors so diverse that probably none of them is otiose. The present work, 
from the pen of a veteran linguist and former teacher of Classics, is a dis- 
tinguished and originally conceived addition to their number. If not specially 
relevant to the classical field, it merits the attention of all concerned with the 
study and teaching of languages. Its sub-title is justified by the topics which it 
treats, as listed on p. 239 ; ‘pro-presentation ; selective variation and adaptation ; 
the principle of binary choices, linguistic “‘negentropy”’, input-output feedback’, 
etc., are stated to be ‘the fundamental features of language which this study 
has attempted to explain’. To the reviewer, at least, Whatmough has given for 
some of these topics less an explanation than a tantalizing adumbration. 
A number of causes account for this repeatedly felt frustration. The technical 
terms of neurology, of probability and communication theory, and of cyber- 
netics are not in themselves to blame, nor could the author have achieved his 
purpose without them. It is rather that the author’s expression, for all its verve 
and conciseness, sometimes lapses into obscurity. For example, in speaking of 
the boundaries between units of utterance, he says (p. 68): “These borders 
must be made clear at certain points in order to facilitate understanding— 
regular arrangements of order, identifiable forms, categories, and parts of 
speech ; but not the smallest units, the phonemes or speech-sounds, which are 
only distinctive, not significant.’ This sentence displays.a certain syntactical 
incoherence, of which a more extreme case occurs in the Preface (p. vi): ‘But 
I could never feel sure that my ideas of 1927—1929, when that Harvard disserta- 

tion was being written, and being discussed with me almost daily, that I could 
prove my merely intuitive theory.’ Sometimes bizarre expression casts doubt 
upon the apparent meaning of a sentence. In speaking of a ‘dead’ language the 
author states (p. 117): ‘Its form of order is completely stable; just as dead 
men are never disorderly, so the linguistic behaviour of the dead may be reduced 
to perfect order.’ By the expression here italicized he seems to mean the linguistic 
behaviour during life of a people now dead ; at once the improper nature of his 
analogy and argument is revealed. On p. 173 the advantage conferred by the 
beginnings of speech is given as ‘perhaps the reason why our non-human 
ancestors have not survived’. The fact that this sentence can probably be 


understood as Whetmough intended does not excuse the multiple inexactitude 


of its formulation. These are no doubt striking examples; but there is enough 
of the same thing to aggravate needlessly the reader’s difficulties, which spring 
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not only from the unfamiliarity of some of the subjects treated (the book is 
expressly not intended for specialists), but also from the fact that these subjects 
are not always set out in a full and consequential way or with sufficient 
examples. Whatmough’s exposition even of his own theory of Selective Varia- 
tion is often more exciting than enlightening. 

The author reveals a good deal of his personality and of his attitude to 
language, to linguistics, and other matters. Despite a sweeping and somewhat 
illiberal generalization about ‘humanists’ (p. 238), he shows everywhere his 
humane and practical cast of mind. It is this, perhaps, which accounts for his 
mistrust of the more bloodless kinds of structuralism (p. 145) and for the 
enthusiasm with which he takes up those aspects of language which receive 
most illumination from recently developed technologies, particularly those of 
communication engineering and of computing machines. Should any reader 
be mistrustful of this technological bias, he may find reassurance in the dis- 
cerning appreciation of aesthetic discourse and poetic language which appears 
on pp. go-107. It is again part of Whatmough’s general attitude that he stresses 
the all-pervasive character of speech through all human activities (e.g. on p. 
254: ‘all science is centred around language’), while at the same time rejecting 
the view that the forms of knowledge, thought, and: action are imposed on 
man by the structure of his language (cf. pp. 224-5). 

In addition to some trivial misprints there are a few mistakes. It is, if not 
seriously misleading, not strictly correct that ‘Latin pluwit . . . stands for an 
older *pluiti’ (p. 47). A new point is inadvertently given to an old tale on p. 98: 
* “Can you bear this?’’ exclaimed Charles James Fox as he read ‘‘At sum pius 
Aeneas’’.’ The translations of the first and third of the three Welsh expressions 
on p. 142 have been interchanged. The statement (p. 254) that a spaceship 
travelling at about 600,000 miles an hour would reach the nearest star in 

‘something over four and a half years’ is hard to reconcile with the fact that 

light, at more than 1,000 times that speed, requires 4-3 years for the same 
journey. These cases of error, whatever may be their cause, offer the hope that, 
if others lurk undetected in statements about languages and subjects with 
which the reviewer is quite unfamiliar, they may well be of equally small 
importance. 

One major service of this book is to draw attention to the fact that workers in 
many fields of science and technology are concerned with language and with 
the many theoretical and practical problems which it presents. They approach 
these with aims and ideas which are often very different from those of the pro- 
fessional linguist or traditional ‘philologist’, and may be expected to make an 
increasingly important contribution to the subject. 


Westfield College, London D. M. JONES 


MYCENAEAN GREEK 


Micuaet Ventris and Joun Cuapwicx: Documents in Mycenaean Greek. 
Three hundred selected tablets from Knossos, Pylos, and Mycenae with 
commentary and vocabulary. Pp. xxxii+452; 3 plates, 26 figures. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1956. Cloth, 845. net. 

Tue year 1952 has proved an epochal year in Greek studies. Until then it had 
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been generally accepted that the earliest records of the Greeks, and in Greek, 
were those contained in the Homeric poems. The tablets discovered by Evans at 
Knossos from 1900 onwards and written in two distinct, though partially 
agreeing, syllabaries had been thought to contain the administrative records of 
the native, non-Greek population in their non-Greek, and probably not even 
Indo-European, language. The position had not changed much when tablets 
written in one of the two varieties of syllabic writing used in Crete (called Linear 
B script) had been found by Blegen at Pylos shortly before the last war. But in 
June 1952 M. Ventris, who had been working on the decipherment of Linear B 
almost from his schooldays, announced to fellow-workers in the field that he 
had succeeded in solving the problem: to his own amazement—for over a 
decade he had been working on the assumption that the language was not 
Greek—he had found that the tablets were written in a very archaic form of 
Greek, closely akin to the later Arcado-Cyprian group of dialects. 

Unlike most great inventors and decipherers, Ventris had the great good 
fortune to win recognition at one stroke. His ‘Evidence for Greek Dialect in the 
Mycenaean Archives’ (7.H.S. lxxiii [1953], 84-103), written in conjunction 
with his linguistic collaborator, J. Chadwick, was acknowledged, both in this 
country and abroad, to bear out the twin claims advanced by the authors: the 
greater part of the syllabic signs (65 out of a total of 89) was identified and the 
language was unmistakably Greek. 

Although only four years have passed since the announcement of the dis- 
covery, already an impressive arrey of publications has appeared in this new 
discipline of Mycenaean scholarship cultivated not only in Western Europe 
and America but beyond. The problems raised, affecting as they do our whole 
outlook on the beginnings of Greek epic poetry, social and economic history, 
religion, and last but not least, the early history of the Greek language, are so 
important that it was highly desirable that the broader results of the esoteric 

ications should be made accessible to a wider public. All those who love 
Hellenic culture will be greatly obliged to the authors for presenting them with 
a basic, and not very costly, tool in their search for illumination on questions 
of Early Greece, especially to Michael Ventris who did not live to see the 
publication of his magnum opus: he lost his young life in a tragic road-accident 
in September 1956. 

The book is introduced by an imaginative archaeological survey of Early 
Greece by the pen of A. J. B. Wace and falls into three parts. Part i on ‘Script, 
Language and Culture’ (pp. 3-150) is perhaps the most important for the 
general reader. After an admirable summary of the slow process of decipher- 
ment, culminating in Ventris’s autobiographical revelations on the crucial 
eighteen months between January 1951 and June 1952, where we are enabled 
to follow the workings of an uncommon mind, Chapters ii and iii give a 
systematic presentation of “The Mycenaean Writing System’ (28-66) and ‘The 
Mycenaean Language’ (67-91). The former is in fact much more than seems 
indicated by the title. It examines not only the origin and possible interrelations 
of the various scripts, i.c. the Cretan Hieroglyphic script (c. 2000-1660 B.c.), 
Linear A (1660-1450), and Linear B ethic tag but also the complicated 
system of measures, which is of the greatest importance since most of the 
documents published to date are administrative notes concerned with deliveries, 
etc. The chapter on language is one of the high lights of the book. The essential 


points are brought out with great clarity and circumspection, not only in 
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phonology and morphology but also in syntax and the vocabulary. Chapter iv 
(92-105) analyses the personal names, of which more than a thousand are 
recognized to date. The Homeric scholar will be surprised to learn that the 
familiar patronymics in -adés (-idés) are unknown in Mycenaean. The archaic, 
‘Aeolic’ type of patronymic adjectives in -ios, on the other hand, flourishes, 
and one of its blossoms is the noble Arekuturuwo Etewokereweiyo, i.e. Adexrptwv 
*Ereoxdeios ‘the son of Eteocles’.' Another surprise is the appearance of Hektor 
(with the patronymic Hektor-ios) as ‘the servant of the god’ at Pylos(!). It is 
interesting that fifty-eight of the names stand a good chance of being identical 
with Homeric names, including such as Aifiows, AyAAevs, Aeveadiwv, Ovéorns, 
Maxdwyv, ’Opéorns, Tévrados, Tpois. 

Chapter v (“The Evidence of the Tablets’, 106-50), one of the most fascina- 
ting in a most absorbing book, gives a masterly picture of Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion as it emerges from a study of the tablets. The practice of the clerks, their 
arithmetic, come to life here. We see the curious social structure of Mycenacaa 
society, in which the sdvaf and Adgayéras are at the top, but the Pacers is 
only a minor official, eclipsed by others; a surprising feature of this society is 
the unexpected degree which the division of labour has reached, as shown by 
the numerous trade-names, including ‘slaves of the god(dess)’. The material 
civilization, industry and trade, agriculture, and a most complicated, and still 
not clear, system of land tenure, are all discussed with admirable lucidity. 
The value and usefulness of the analysis are enhanced by the continous and 
illuminating references to corresponding facts and institutions in contemporary 
Egypt and the Near East, which obviously had the greatest influence in mould- 
ing the barbarian invaders into a ‘modern’ ‘urban and industrial’ society. The 
territorial organization is also discussed on the evidence of the geographical 
names, which are conveniently listed on pp. 146-50. 

The religion of this society, as revealed by the names of divinities, is largely 
identical with that of historical Greece. To find Zeus, Hera (but in the form 
era, not erwa!), Poseidon, Ares, Enyalios, Hermes, Athena, Artemis, Themis, 
Hephaestus, is only what could be expected. Ereutiya and Erinu are the later 
Eileithyia and Erinys. But there are also surprises. Apollo has not appeared yet, 
although we find Pajaw6n (Hom. ITa:jwv). A dove-goddess [TéAeva seems likely, 
while a cult of the winds and ‘all gods’ (dvéywy idpeva, w&or Oeois) is firmly 
established. The offering at Knossos of a jar of honey to (‘all gods’ and) a 
mysterious dapuritoio potinya is puzzling but Professor Palmer is certainly right 
(against Documents 310) in taking her as ‘the Lady of the Labyrinth’. But the 
most tantalizing single name in this sphere is preserved on a Pylos-fragment 
which reads: di-wo-nu-so-jo (PY Xa 06). In spite of the authors’ scepticism 
(p. 127) there can be no doubt that this attests Dionysus for Mycenaean Greece, 
and the consequences are admirably outlined by K. Kerényi, Die Herkunft der 
Dionysosreligion nach dem heutigen Stand der Forschung, 1956. 

Part ii, ‘Selected Tablets’ in transcription, with translation and commentary 
(151-381), gives 300 tablets, the evidence for the impressive synthesis of Part i. 
The wealth of material here presented hardly allows more than an indication of 
the matters discussed. In Chapter vi (‘Lists of Personnel’, 155-94) we pass in 


} The Mycenaean form is *‘EreroxAdpecos, xAneln (il. iv. is clearly metrical 
not -xAepfios, as often stated (so here p. 418), lengthening for "EBréréxAérélq. (Chantraine, 
since it is a derivative in -io- from the stem G.H. i. 31, is wrong.) 

*Erepoxderec~. The Homeric form ‘Ereo- 
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review those tablets (Classes A and B) in which men and women workers, the 
latter often with their children, are listed. The most perplexing are the so- 
called oka-tablets, apparently detailed orders of mobilization (to counter the 
successful Dorian onslaught?) ; the crucial word, oka, has until recently been 
interpreted as *épyd (= Att. dpy4) ‘military command’, but H. Mihlestein 
now suggests (Die oka-Tafeln von Pylos, 1956) that it is dAxds, and the tablets 
give orders for embarkation. 

The material of Chapter vii (“Livestock and Agricultural Produce’, 195-231) 
lists flocks of sheep and goats, etc., wheat and oil, etc. Unfortunately, the pur- 
pose of these tablets is still not quite clear. Even so it is refreshing to be treated 
to a course of Mycenaean spices, such as xopiavdpov, xvme(s)pos, xUpuvov, 
ojoapyov, most of which are clearly of Semitic origin—in name at least, even 
if possibly no longer imported. The unidentified spice po-ni-ki-jo is taken to 
betray its origin, i.e. Dowixvov (p. 222), but it may be pointed out that dowrenis 
is glossed by Hesychius as dveuavn, and so the colour is sufficient even for the 
Mycenaean spice. Similarly, ku-pi-ri-jo is taken to indicate the Cyprian prove- 
nience of cyperus and coriander (pp. 221, 223) just as the Pylian man’s name 
Ku-fi-ri-jo is said (p. 136) to be of the same origin. Since, however, the Knossos- 
tablets have revealed the man’s name Ailyimrws (Db 1105; Documents 136), it 
is as well to bear in mind that kupirijo may be *'UBAws, indicating provenience 
from *Gubla, the later Byblos (see Albright, A.7.A. liv [1950], 165; C. H. 
Gordon, Jahrb. f. kleinasiat. Forschung, ii [1951], 53), especially as the later 
Greek form, derived from this name, is BdBAos ‘the Egyptian papyrus, Cyperu; 
Papyrus’. 

Chapters viii-xi deal in succession with ‘Land Ownership and Land Use’, 
‘Proportional Tribute and Ritual Offerings’, “Textiles, Vessels and Furniture’, 
and ‘Metals and Military Equipment’. Each of them is introduced by general 
surveys of *he field under discussion, with constant references to the archaeo- 
logical an. historical evidence in Greece and abroad. But, however much one 
may admire the authors’ ingenuity in individual interpretations and especially 
their synopses, it is clear that much of what the tablets are trying to tell us 
falls on deaf ears. Although we see a basic difference between kitimena and 
kekemena \ands, the real nature of the difference eludes us, and, in my view, 
will continue to do so until more explicit tablets of the same kind come to 
light, or, preferably, narrative texts (annals?, treaties?) which will shed light 
on Mycenaean life. The same sense of frustration accompanies the study of the 
tribute tablets and the lists of ritual offerings. The famous tablet Kn 02 (now 
PYlos Tn 316, pp. 284 f.) which appears to list tributes to various gods—and 
furnishes the longest single list of divine names—is still far from clear in its 
structure and purpose. The ‘furniture’ tablets (335 f.) are heartening specimens 
of Mycenaean Greek, since they are almost completely intelligible. Among the 
tablets dealing with metal and military equipment, the chariot and wheel 
tablets still present considerable difficulties, in spite of the combined efforts of 
mow distinguished scholars; but torake and koru are unmistakably @dpyxes 

xépus. 
I have deliberately emphasized, perhaps over-emphasized, the difficulties 
besetting Mycenaean studies. To spread the view that the decipherment also 
means a full understanding of the message of the tablets would be a disservice 
to the future of these studies. The discipline which has already made the most 
substantial gains from the revelations of the tablets is philology, and one of the 
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most reliable and illuminating chapters is that on language (76 f., but 42-48 
on ‘The Spelling Rules’ is indispensable). Instead of summarizing the main 
results, which are easily accessible, it will be more useful to take up a few points. 

As is known, I.E. s is aspirated (and later lost in the psilotic dialects) at the 

inning of words, but internally, between vowels, is generally lust in historical 
Greek. Linear B has no sign for h and therefore the question whether intervoca- 
lic loss has already occurred is prima facie unanswerable. The authors incline 
to the view that it was preserved (p. 80). The following data show this to 
be untenable. The adjectives tiriowe ‘with three handles’, getorowe ‘with four 
handles’, anowe ‘without handles’ represent compounds of the primitive s-stem 
noun *ousos ‘ear’, surviving in Att. ods, and must therefore derive from -dusés 
(cf. yévos—edyevjs). If this word appears in Myc. as -owe, i.e. -wens, that means 
that intervocalic s must have disappeared, and the now intervocalic u become 
a consonant: -duhés > -dués. The same is shown by the dual parawajo ‘pair of 
(helmet) cheek-pieces’, which together with Lesb. wapava, Att. waped (more 
correctly vaped from -nfra) and Hom. zrapi}-cov derives from *pardusd, and stands 
for *rapar-aiw, an adjective in -afos. The occasional, or alternating, spelling 
of év as ew- (cf. ewepesesomena == éd éfmodpeva, Euwakoro~Ewakoro) also shows 
that *ehu- had become eu. 

Concerning the I.E. labio-velars, and in particular the question whether I.E. 
*k” (and *kw) had become p.in Mycenaean, I would note that pale = wdvres 
must be left out of the debate since it has I.E. p; see Glotta xxxv, 1956, 103". It 
should be mentioned here that the possibility of early contractions would be 
worth a detailed study: Pajanio- seems to represent Paja(wo)nijo-, and besides 
Ekerawone we also find Ekerane ; are these all mistakes? 

As to the vocabulary Ventris and Chadwick have brought out the fact that 
loan-words from Semitic are now clearly established for Mycenaean times (cf. 
xpvods, the names of spices, etc., pp. 91, 135 f.). It is of importance to note 
(overlooked in Documents 340) that in one case at least, that of kuwano, Hom. 
xdavos xudveos, an Asianic source is visible: A. Gétze showed (Journal of 
Cuneiform Studies, i. 307 f.) that Hitt. kuwana- meant ‘lapis-lazuli, copper’. 

Part iii gives an excellent glossary which includes all sign-groups other than 
proper names. It thus goes beyond the material presented in Part ii. A second 
glossary, of personal names, does not aim at completeness. It includes, of 
course, all the names found in Part ii, but not the whole material ; according 
to the authors, about one quarter of the complete material has been omitted. 
Indexes and an exhaustive bibliography follow, with three concordances making 
cross-checks between the various publications fairly easy. 

In concluding I would praise the unwonted fairness and honesty shown by 
the authors throughout the book towards rival interpretations and theories. To 
achieve that degree of detachment is one of the signs of great humility in 
scholars who opened up a virgin field. With this fine instrument, beautifully 


produced by the Cambridge University Press, every lover of Greece is enabled 


to broaden his horizon beyond Homer’s world. It is also a fitting memorial to 
the departed.' 
University College London O. J. L. SZEMERENYI 


' Professor A. J. Beattie has recently space forbids me to say more than that, in 
argued (7.H.S. Ixxvi [1956], 1-17) that the my view, his linguistic arguments are un- 
t is erroneous and that the sound and unacceptable. 
language cannot possibly be Greek. Lack of 
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DOCUMENTS FROM THEADELPHIA 


Joun Day and Cumron Wacker Keyes: Columbia Papyri. Greek 
Series, v: Tax Documents from Theadelphia. Pp. xviii+342; 2 plates. 
New York: Columbia University Press (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1956.) Cloth, 80s. net. 


TAXATION accounts and registers, though they often provide most valuable 
evidence for economic history, do not usually make exciting reading, and the 
papyri edited in this volume are no exception to the general rule. (It may be 
remarked in passing that one of them, P. Col. 1 verso 5, is not a tax account 
but consists of abstracts of leases of government properties.) All the more 
credit, then, is due to the editors for their painstaking and scholarly presenta- 
tion of their rather intimidating material. They have spared no pains to render 
their edition both adequate and trustworthy. No difficulty is burked and no 
problem which arises is left unexplored. The result is that a series of documents 
dealing with a restricted number of taxes is made to yield its full quota of often 
valuable evidence for the economic and social life of the substantial village to 
which these accounts refer. As the authors remark, recalling an earlier state- 
ment by Kortenbeutel, we have now so much information about Theadelphia 
that a history of the town could well (with certain limitations) be written, and 
such a work would, like Viereck’s Philadelpheia, be a most valuable addition to 
the literature dealing with Graeco-Roman Egypt. It may be remarked that 
there are close links between the papyri edited in the present volume and those 
published in vol. ix of the Berlin papyri ; and the editors have shown exemplary 
thoroughness in tracing connexions between the personal names here entered 
and those found in related lists, especially in B.G.U. ix and P. Leihgabe. 
Some notes on single points follow. In 1. 1 of P. Col. 1 verso 15, though the 
plural, ¢y@éces, is possible enough, the singular seems more appropriate, and 
it is quite possible, perhaps better, to take the « as an itacism. In 1. 29 the 
name Erotarion, taken in conjunction with the fact that it lacks a patronymic, 
suggests a hetaira. (In 1. 45 also the editors assume the absence of a patronymic, 
but a short name, e.g. Zwra, is quite possible.) The argument on p. 22 in 
favour of the rendering ‘list’ rather than ‘list of arrears’ as the meaning of 
€xSeors is surely an example of ‘des Guten zu viel’: the primary meaning of the 
word is simply ‘list’, however often it may be found applied to a list of arrears. 
On pp. 36 f. the interesting point is brought out that considerable elasticity in 
tax payments was allowed : taxes seem to have been paid at any time, and either 
in whole or by instalments, during a four-year cycle. Tables are set out on pp. 
39-40 showing the distribution of payments throughout the year. On pp. 50-52 
is a useful discussion of the tax called dsropixdv, which was levied to compensate 
for ‘the deficit resulting from the flight of taxpayers or the inability of tax- 
payers to pay, as the case might be, in previous years’. On p. 60 attention is 
called to a blunder which shows how careless book-keeping could be : the clerk, 
in adding up his total, has overlooked a payment of no less than 121 drachmae 
1 obolus 1 chalcous. On pp. 111 f. the papyrological evidence on the Egyptian 
revolt in A.D. 153/4 is very usefully discussed, and the treatment on pp. 142 ff. 
of the agricultural groups known as murrd«ia, each with a mrraxidpyns at the 
head, is particularly valuable. It would appear from the evidence (see especially 
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the table printed on p. 155) that there was no very regular relationship between 
the pittaciarch’s own holding and the total area of the land leased (aurrdxvov). 
The topographical indication, év r(ofs) Maxeddéo. at Arsinoe (p. 183) is an 
interesting relic of the settlement of Macedonian veterans as cleruchs in the 
Ptolemaic period (see, e.g., Lesquier, Les Institutions militaires de ? Egypte sous les 
Lagides, p. 3, etc.). On pp. 107 ff. is a valuable discussion of currency questions 
(the 29- and 28-obol tetradrachm). As the authors point out, the evidence 
leaves no doubt that ‘calculations were based on the exchange value, in bronze 
obols, of the silver tetradrachms’. In P. Col. 1 verso 2, 236, is Nnows(rov) (see 
Namenbuch, s.v.) a possible reading? Among other personal names of interest 
may be noted Iason, Onesimus, Socrates, Anicetus, Arabianus (was the man 
so called a freedman?), and Matrona. 

At the end of the volume are three valuable appendixss, the first on garden 
and vineyard taxes, the second on payments of the tax called geometria, the 
third on the method used in calculating percentages. There are two excellent 
photographic facsimiles. The authors are to be congratulated on a most 
valuable and painstaking piece of work, which may be commended as a model 
to papyrologists, and which is the more worthy of praise because much of the 
labour involved must have been both dull and exacting. It is to be noted, in 
conclusion, that, by a reversion to a practice common in the pioneer days of 
papyrology, but now usually discarded, the texts are printed without accents 
or breathings. There is no doubt something to be said for this, especially in 
publishing lists and registers of the kind here presented, but on the whole I 
cannot but regard it as a retrograde step. 


H, I. BELL 


PREHOMERICA 


Sir Joun ForspyKke: Greece before Homer: Ancient Chronology and Mythology. 
Pp. 176; 9 plates. London: Max Parrish, 1956. Cloth, 18s. 6d. net. 
“Quop Achilli nomen inter virgines fuisset, quid Sirenes cantare sint solitae 
*, While the risks both of romantic credulity and of excessive scepticism are 
generally recognized, the true nature of the problem of collating legend and 
archaeology is perhaps often imperfectly grasped. ‘The archaeological docu- 
ments’, as Sir John Forsdyke says, ‘are authentic records of the times that they 
represent, but they do not explain themselves. The literary statements are 
explicit, but unauthentic in the sense that they were not contemporary with 
the events that they describe.’ The author’s purpose, therefore, is ‘to explore 
the processes by which prehistoric narratives were adopted in historical Greek 
literature and elaborated with realistic details of genealogy and chronology’. 
This is of course a legitimate approach: let us sift the legends before we con- 
front them with the archaeological evidence. (That is to be covered in a second 
volume, languages and history in a third.) But the intention is only partially 
observed and sometimes overstepped in the present volume, and it is question- 
able whether it could ever be followed in full strictness. For against what can 
we judge the historicity of Greek legend? against the contemporary history of 
other lands and peoples? but that too can be defective and distorted, and needs 
its own interpreter; against archaeology? but chat we are for the moment 
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withholding. There remain the tests of logic, which often reveals inconsistencies 
and impossibilities, and of probability, which allows us to judge which—if 
either—of two inconsistents we may accept. When we reach this stage, how- 
ever, it is time to use the archaeological evidence too ; for that itself sometimes 
assists in establishing probability : if legend and archaeology are each capable 
of several interpretations, an interpretation of one that is compatible with an 
interpretation of the other is obviously more probable. Indeed it may be argued 
that the examination of legendary and archaeological data should always 
proceed hand in hand. That, however, is not the author’s intention in the 
present volume. 

Yet as a critical statement of the reliability of the literary sources, and of the 
traditions they enshrine, the book is at times disappointing. In ch. 7, for ex- 
ample, it is not easy to see how much is ancient criticism of the classical 
mythographers, how much the author’s own; or why one should accept the 
author’s judgement on Hecataeus rather than that of Heraclitus; and the sort 
of reader to whom the book is ostensibly addressed is not in a position to know 
how much survives of these writers’ works to justify any modern assessment. 
None the less much important material is here presented in considerable 
fullness which might otherwise be hard of access: the text of parts of the Parian 
Marble and the Lindian Chronicle; the Hittite references to Ahhiyawa; the 
proem of Dictys Cretensis ; and to mention only two of the plates, the inscribed 
Dipylon jug and the Kara Bel Hittite relief. Yet in many places, and perhaps 
as a whole, the book assumes rather too much knowledge for the more general 
reader to be able to follow the critical discussion. At other times he will be at 
the mercy of hypotheses (not always usual ones) presented in the same form 
as statements of fact. When, for example, on p. 84 he reads that the date of a 
‘sudden change of front in Mycenaean relations with Egypt’ at the end of the 
thirteenth century ‘agrees with what is known on the Greek side about the 
introduction of a new cultural element marked by the funeral rite of crema- 
tion’ he must beware. What evidence is there either for the suddenness or for 
the introduction of cremation at such a date? Again, the alleged distinction 
between tribally organized Achaeans in Homer and Mycenaeans living in 
urbanized communities is surely overdrawn. Homer’s heroes are familiar 
when at home with a Mycenaean style and standard of civilization ; and since 
Mycenaean culture has the air of something introduced from above by a 
ruling class it is at least equally possible to regard any suggestion of tribal 
organization as an indigenous substratum rather than an Achaean overlay. 
This is not to rule out the possibility of a change of masters in Greece within 
the period from the sixteenth to the twelfth century ; indeed some archaeologi- 
cal and legendary evidence might suggest such a change: bechive tombs go 
out of fashion at Mycenae and fortifications come in; large areas of the city 
are destroyed and rebuilt; but this evidence is not mentioned, and no impor- 
tance seems to have been attached by the author toa central event of Mycenaean 
legend, the change from the Perseid to the Pelopid dynasty. Nor is anything 
said (even in ch. 5 on Mythical Asiatics) of the Asiatic origin of Pelops—a fact 
not questioned even by the sceptical Thucydides. One will not find, either, a 
discussion of the historical content of the other two important legends of foreign 
conquest of Greece, by Cadmus and Danaus, nor of the Theban wars or the 
voyage of the Argo. One hopes that this is because the present volume is 
primari'y concerned with the rejection of the non-historical accretions of 
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legend, and that they are reserved for the third volume. There does, however, 
seem a risk that the close and interesting analysis of fanciful foreign elements in 
the Bellerophon story has eclipsed consideration of its possible historical con- 
tent. Similarly the author appears to discount any possibility of historical 
truth in the tale of an Amazon attack on Attica, though it is hard to believe 
that anyone at Athens would have invented it from scratch, any more than 
Samuel Pepys would have invented the sound of Dutch guns in the Medway. 

There is probably no other single book that surveys so fully the origins and 
character of the Homeric and Cyclic epics, together with the attempts of 
ancient chronographers, genealogists, mythographers, and historians to re- 
construct the earliest history of Greece. At times, indeed, the information, 
fascinating as it is, may prove too close-packed for the non-specialist. He will 
skip things really too good to miss, while the scholar will regret the absence of 
notes and references which would better have enabled him to consider the 
discussions in more detail. For the undergraduate, the real reader of books 
written by scholars for non-specialists, the book has its dangers: e.g. that 
Theseus ‘is little more . . . than a provincial Heracles’ is tempting material for 
quotation in examination essays; but will he know what the metropolitan 
Heracles was? This book will not have told him; but if he is a good student it 
will at least encourage him and help him to inquire. 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge F, H, STUBBINGS 


PAPERS BY EDUARD SCHWARTZ 


Epuvarp Scuwartz: Gesammelte Schriften. Zweiter Band: Zur Geschichte 
und Literatur der Hellenen und Romer. Pp. x+355. Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1956. Cloth, DM. 38. 

Tue contents of this volume are so varied that only a second Schwartz could 
review it adequately ; problems of language, literature, history, geography, and 
thought are examined in minute detail. We have discussions of the Homeric 
question and Wilamowitz’s views thereon, of the two treatments of the Pro- 
metheus story in Hesiod and of Menander’s Perikeiromene side by side with 
essays on the date and purpose of Xenophon’s Hellenica (and other works), on 
the history of Timaeus, and on the sources for Pausanias’ pseudo-history of the 
Messenians. One paper assesses the place of Thrasymachus in the development 
of rhetoric and political thought at Athens, another the origins and nature of 
the Greek usage of the geographical terms, Syria, Assyria, and Coele Syria. 
Two essays, ‘Quaestiones Herodoteae’ and ‘Quaestiones Ionicae’, are largely 
complementary ; they are chiefly concerned with mythological, 

and geographical points in Herodotus and result in proposals to amend the 
text of Herodotus i. 57, 147, iii. 196, ix. 106; on pp. 103-11 he seeks to show 
that Herodotus drew for some material on an Ionian sophist. (Even if this be 
80, it is surely anachronistic to presume a written source, p. 109; the Protagoras 
will serve to illustrate how ideas were disseminated orally, just as oral tradition 
lies behind most of Herodotus’ accounts of past events.) Finally, we have 
Schwartz’s fundamental paper on the sources for the Catilinarian conspiracy, 
notes on Roman Annals, in which he seeks to establish that Livy, ‘rerum 
veritatis iudex pessimus, sed artis narrandi callidissimus opifex’, drew on even 
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later narratives than Dionysius, and Nachtrdge to his edition of Aetna in Kleine 
Texte. Some of these papers were published over sixty years ago, but the editors 
assure us that they have reprinted only those which they have reason to think 
Schwartz himself still valued ; and Schwartz could be a harsh critic of his own 
earlier work (cf. the note on p. 136 and his condemnation (p. 233) of his former 
views on Tyrtaeus in Hermes, xxxiv). Each is doubtless known to those expert 
in the relevant field, and the proper examination of any one of them would 
outstep any reasonable limits for a review here: I cannot, for instance, try 
here to indicate my doubts on his interpretation of Sallust. 

The extent and depth of Schwartz’s erudition and his critical, if often over- 
subtle, acumen made him one of the giants of classical scholarship. More than 
this, he was gifted with a lucid and vigorous style and, above all, imaginative 
insight which lifted him above the mere philologist. Behind the masterpieces of 
classical literature he discerned ‘dass Menschen sterbliche, leidende und 
strebende, kampfende und irrende Menschen sie geschaffen hatten’ (Charak- 

 terkopfe, p. 13); hence, for instance, such problems as the composition of 
Thucydides’ or Xenophon’s histories could not, in his view, be settled nierely 
by dating passages as ‘early’ or ‘late’; there had also to be a reconstruction of 
the author’s personal experience in the context of his times (pp. 18, 139). 
More generally still, Hellenistic history is often determined by romantic and 
escapist admiration in petty and decadent days for the misconceived glories 
that were no more (pp. 186~7, 207). Always the particular is related to the 
general ; flashes of imagination light up detailed investigations, and though his 
own métier was the editing and explaining of texts, Schwartz sought (in vain) to 
convince fellow-students of the early Church that ‘institutions are the best 
witnesses to history’ (p. 11). His erudition was proiuse in sidelights on his sub- 
ject; thus he throws out in discussing Xenophon’s Hellenica observations on 
his use of sophrosyne, changes in the art of war in the fourth century, the reasons 
for Sparta’s decline, the growth of individualism as revealed in Xenophon’s 
own life and writings. 

In 1932, eight years before his death at the age of eighty-one, Schwartz 
wrote a brief memoir of his “Wissenschaftlicher Lebenslauf’, now first published. 
Here we have no intimate confessions but a glimpse of the life and aims of 
the great scholar. We may mark the tireless industry, not circumscribed by 
the traditional bounds of a classical scholar’s interests. Thus his work for the 
Realencyclopddie on the later Greek historians led him to geographical research 
in connexion with Alexander’s campaigns, for which he learned Russian ; to 
edit Eusebius he acquired Syriac and Armenian, the last ‘mir immer eine 
fatale Sprache’ ; early in the century he became convinced that Church history 
required the services of a scholar trained in classical philology, and the former 
editor of the Scholia on Euripides devoted most of his life to work more re- 
warding than the study of the classical world to one with his passion for extend- 
ing the bounds of knowledge, because so much old material had never been 
scientifically treated, and so much new material now first came to hand. (We 
are promised another volume of essays on the New Testament and early 
Church history from the hand of the editor of the Acta of the Church councils.) 
In this new field Schwartz again showed his breadth of vision; he preached 
the need for scholars to understand both the Oriental tradition—he himself 
knew Arabic—and the later Greek. To the reception of his own writings he pro- 
fesses himself indifferent: ‘sie méchten selbst sehen, wie sie durchkamen’. It 
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was enough, for instance, that his book on Thucydides provoked lively debate, 

and stimulated ‘solutions’ of problems he had not dréamed of; just so, it was 
the chief merit of Wilamowitz’s work on the Jliad te give a new impulse to 
research (p. 41). But the study of Thucydides, or Homer, were now to 
Schwartz parerga ; he admits a tension growing between his work in research and 
his duties as a classical professor. The later essays here suffice to show that his 
classical learning remained so massive that his pupils can hardly have suffered 
from the diversion of his main interests; but his words may give pause to glib 
cant about the necessary link between teaching and research. Schwartz 
avows a certain indifference to pedagogy; he says that he never thought it 
worth while to lift mediocrity a few inches ; true talent would find its own way, 
and its own work, and only needed an exemplar of rigorous thinking and 
devotion to the pursuit of knowledge. Our tradition is, or was, different, more 
zealous to prepare men, even mediocre men, for the world of affairs than to 
extend knowledge. But whatever one may think of the German ideal of 
Wissenschaft for its own sake, it can seldom have been more admirably exem- 
plified than by Eduard Schwartz. 


Orie! College, Oxford P, A. BRUNT 


THE DELPHIC ORACLE 


H. W. Parke and D. E. W. Wormeti: The Delphic Oracle. Vol. i: The 
History; Vol. ii: The Oracular Responses. Pp. x+436, xxxvi+271. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1956. Cloth, £4. 45. net. 


Tue first volume of this work is a revised edition of Professor Parke’s History of 
the Delphic Oracle, since its appearance an indispensable (but recently unob- 
tainable) handbook for any Greek historian. Some minor changes have now 
been made in the form (the type has been improved, the plates omitted, the 
notes unfortunately moved to the ends of the chapters). Many more substantial 
alterations appear in the text, some changes in emphasis and presentation (e.g. 
the fictitious oracles of the second Messenian War have found their proper 
place in the history of the fourth century), some the result of the incorporation 
of Parke’s own and other work of the last twenty years (e.g. the chapter on 
Procedure has been in part rewritten after the discovery of the Sciathus 
Convention and Amandry’s important book La Maniique). But by and large 
this is no more than an up-to-date version of the earlier edition ; the approach 
is the same, the conclusions are the same. It is none the less welcome for that. 
For it provides, as before, an excellent introdtiction to such peripheral prob- 
lems as the procedure of the oracle, its attitude to other gods, etc., and useful 
analyses of its responses on such matters as colonization and tyranny. But it 


does not provide a history of Delphi. There is noattempt to explain how or when © 


Delphi became a Pan-hellenic centre, to describe the nature of its influence or 
how that influence was used in early Greek politics. The omission is deliberate, 
for Parke does not believe (p. 82) that such a history can yet be attempted, at 
least for the years before 550 (the period in which we are naturally most 
interested). But is he right? te didas cleo iahanieelibiaeniacnaabes 
possible sources of evidence which might offer enough to make the attempt 
worth while. 
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Firstly there is the enormous contribution of the archaeologists during the 
last fifty years. One cannot write political history from pots alone, but the 
physical history of the sanctuary does provide a vital check on the literary 
evidence which cannot be ignored. To take the most striking example. The 
extensive but rather miserable Mycenaean remains degenerating into even 
more miserable sub-Mycenaean; the layer of savoura which covers them and 
almost the whole area of the sanctuary; the private houses which occupy the 
area in front of the later site of the temple until the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury; the sudden appearance of cult objects and the increase of prosperity in 
the late eighth century under marked Corinthian influence—these provide as 
clear an outline of Delphi’s early history as we could want (see Amandry, op. 
cit., pp. 204-10 and refs.). Yet there is no mention of any of it except for a short 

paragraph on the Mycenaean sanctuary and the famous Minoan rhyton (which 
is probably irrelevant, cf. Lerat, R.A. xii [1938], 190-1). Nor is there any 
mention, to take only a few examples, of the surprising amount of Cretan 
material of the eighth and seventh centuries (surely relevant to the question 
of the Cretan priests) , cf. Marcadé, B.C.H. Ixxiii[1949], 421-36 ; of the Sicyonian 
dedications of the sixth century (for the relations with the tyrants cf. de la 
Coste-Messeliére, Au Musée de Delphes, chs. 2 and 3) ; of Amandry’s attractive 
theory of the Athenian Stoa (F.D. ii, La Colonne des Naxiens, etc., ch. 3) ; or of a 
host of other significant dedications. Even where the archaeologists have been 
quoted Parke has sometimes missed valuable recent work. One can hardly 
write of the Alcmeonid restoration of the temple without a reference to de la 
Coste-Messeliére’s important article in B.C.H. lxx [1946], 271 ff., nor dismiss 
the archaeologists’ quarrel on its date in a footnote which does not mention 
Schefold, Mus. Helv. iii [1946], 87 f£., de la Coste-Messeliére, B.C.H. Ixvi—Ixvii 
[1942/3], 29 ff., and other relevant articles, nor talk of the Athenian treasury 
as a Marathon dedication without a reference to Dinsmoor’s almost conclusive 
proof that it was nothing of the kind (A. 7.A. 1 [1946], 86 ff. ; cf. also Schlief, 
Gnomon, xi Logs), 65 ff.). 

The second class of evidence is more controversial but no less important. Of 
the surviving oracles a few are directly concerned with political matters and 
have been legitimately used as a guide to Apollo’s political opinions. But the 
majority have no direct political message (e.g. foundation oracles) and have 
therefore been unduly neglected. For the mere fact of consultation may be 
significant. Will a state consult unless it expects a friendly answer, unless it is 
at the time on good terms with Delphi or hopes to put itself on good terms? 
This argument is, of course, strongest in time of war for, while it is possible for 
Delphi to be neutral in any war, neutrality must mean advice to neither, not 
advice to both. But even in peacetime it has some force. Consultation then 
perhaps means friendship, so does dedication, for no state will waste a tenth of 
ee ee ee 

obvious exception—but the national sanctuary had to be rehabilitated no 
matter what it had done). 

If this is true, we have a considerable amount of evidence for Delphi’s 

ical associations which has not been used before. For if we can find a 
significant number of contacts between some political party, or some state or 
group of states, and Delphi, and at the same time no contact between Delphi 
and their opponents, we shall be well on the way to making sense of its history. 
At the same time we should be able to reject the improbable view which has 
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been accepted by most historians (including Parke) that the oracle, while 
always ready to give advice on political matters, was yet able for the most part 
to stay in some mysterious way above politics, to remain disengaged, the 

‘common sanctuary’ of Hellas. The simple classification into friend 
and enemy which this argument implies is, of course, inadequate when we 
are dealing with the shifting alinements and shifty manceuvres of the world 
of politics, and the simple assumption of Delphic partiality throughout may 
well lead us astray in many cases. But it is at least worth trying. To take one 
example. Parke finds the Pythia’s refusal of Themistocles’ offering in 479 ‘a 
riddle’ (p. 177). But with one possible exception (the Stoa) the Athenian 
inquiries and dedications of the years after Salamis are connected with Cimon 
—the second Marathon base (on which Miltiades figures; Paus. x. 10. 1, cf. 
Daux, Pausanias 4 Delphes, pp. 87-88), the oracle on the bones of Theseus (P. ii, 
no. 113), the resultant dedication (R.B.P.H. xxxiv [1956], 541-2), the Eury- 
medon palm-tree. Moreover Cimon and Delphi’s old friends the Alcmeonids 
were by now united against the anti-Spartan Themistocles. Is it surprising that 
his offering was rejected ? 

With these additional sources in hand two things remain to be done. We 
must somehow weed out from the mass of surviving material the many fictitious 
stories that have grown up around the oracle. This is by no means easy, and 
here Parke’s close familiarity with the whole of Delphic literature and the 
excellent judgement he shows in the individual cases make his analyses of the 
different types of response of the greatest possible value. But we must then go 
on to set down the dedications and the genuine oracles against the archaeo- 
logical background in strict chronological order. Only then may some kind of 
sensible pattern appear. Here Parke does not help; for it is useless (for this 
purpose) to consider in isolation all the responses on, say, tyranny when they 
cover a period of something like two hundred years. The importance of this 
chronological approach becomes clear if we consider three oracles delivered in 
the second quarter of the seventh century (discussed by Parke in three un- 
related passages). In 659 encouraging advice was given to Phigaleia while at 
war with Sparta (P. ii, no. 30); in the mid-fifties Cypselus was supported 
against the Bacchiads (P. ii, no. 8); sumetime earlier Pheidonian Argos was 
given precedence over Chalcis and Sparta (P. ii, no. 1; cf. Andrewes, The 
Greek Tyrants, pp. 39-40). If we take into account the various alliances of the 
period, we may infer that Delphi was pro-Argive and anti- Bacchiad Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Sparta. But the same method applied earlier suggests that Delphi 
first emerged as a political force under the patronage of Bacchiad Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Sparta in the late eighth century (see Historia, vi [1957], 160-75). 
Does it not appear that Delphi has deserted its old friends after Hysiae and 
attached itself to the new power in the Peloponnese? It is impossible to argue 
this in detail here; but surely on these lines some kind of story could be con- 
structed which would be no more conjectural than any other Greek history 
before the fifth century. It is perhaps unfair to criticize anyone for not doing 
what he considers improper, but one must regret that Parke, who knows more 
on this subject than anyone, has not made the attempt. 

The second volume contains a collection of all known Delphic responses with 
testimonia and occasionally a brief commentary (vol. i provides fuller notes on 
the more important texts). It is preceded by a useful discussion of the sources, 
transmission, and style of the oracles. Here, with the collaboration of Professor 
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Wormell, Parke has done historians a great service. The earlier collections of 
Hendess and Cagnat were limited to a simple text of oracles in verse. Now we 
have as complete an account as we are ever likely to get of the oracle’s activity. 
It is a vast and complex undertaking, vast in the number and range of the 
sources, complex in the problems of arrangement and presentation that it 
involves, and the authors deserve the highest praise for the way they have 
handled it. They have let nothing escape and have devised a system of presenta- 
tion which, if not perfect, is at least intelligible. “The interest of [the] legendary 
prophecies is less in connexion with the period to which they are attributed 
than with that in which they were invented. . . . Here we have tried . . . to 
associate together the historical oracles and the mythical oracles invented 
about the same epoch. . . . Within each of the [nine] periods have been placed 
first the historical responses in chronological order, and then the fictitious 
oracles whose composition is assigned to the same time.’ This separation of the 
genuine and fictitious is of the utmost importance, though of course we may 
disagree on many details (Is no. 21 [Tyrtaeus fg. 3] fictitious ? Are nos. 216~—24, 
the Lycurgan series, all the work of Pausanias and his like?), but the neces- 
sarily subjective arrangement of the fictitious by date of composition can lead 
to confusion. How do we know that the Aegeus oracle (no. 110) was invented 
in the third period? More important, how are we to know in advance that the 
authors will have ascribed it to that period? In spite of the drawbacks an 
arrangement by hypothetical date of inquiry might have been more practical, 
at least for the historical periods. Sometimes the system itself seems to break 
down; e.g. the arrangement of the second period remains to me somewhat 
obscure. (Is no. 23 genuine? If so, why does it appear here at all?) But these 
are small complaints. A brief consultation of the admirable indexes (verborum, 
locorum, and of inquirers) soon discovers whatever may he needed. 


Wadham College, Oxford W. G. FORREST 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS 
336 B.c. TO a.v. 337 


Sr Ernest Barker: From Alexander to Constantine. Passages and Docu- 
ments illustrating the History of Social and Political Ideas, 336 3.c.- 
A.D. 337. Pp. xxvi+505. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. Cloth, 
50s. net. 


Wrru this anthology Sir Ernest Barker bids farewell to the learned world. 
Few scholars, if any, could have made such a final bow. Once more he shows 
the astonishing range of his knowledge and interest. In illustrating social and 
political ideas of over 650 years, he draws-on philosophers, poets, historians, 
jurists, rhetoricians, Jewish prophets and Christian fathers, inscriptiuns and 
papyri. A strong mental digestion was required: so much is commonplace or 
repetition. That does not mean that the subject is unimportant. Barker’s own 
primary aim is to show the continuity of thought between classical and Chris- 
tian Europe. But we also need to understand, for its own sake, what men who 
no longer lived in the free air of Athenian democracy, but were cast helplessly 
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under the rule of ‘Saviour’ kings, thought about their society. This anthology 
will help us to do so. No matter if we do not find acute analysis, practical 
questionings, projects for improvement, as in Plato or Aristotle: all this we can 
hardly expect from men who rarely had the opportunity to solve social or 
political problems by their own free initiative. Ti.  ~* minds indeed turned to 
personal ethics, and increasingly to metaphysics, mysticism, revealed religion. 
It is significant (p. ix) that Plotinus had ‘no attention to give to social and 
political life’. This had almost ‘seen true of Epicureans and Stoics. What, after 
all, is Marcus Aurelius’ ‘dear city of Zeus’ but a mystical concept with no 
specific implications for the government of the empire that he ruled as an auto- 
crat? To the thinkers of the Early and Late Stoa, the world is providentially 
ordered, and the individual’s duty often summed up as that of welcoming the 
decrees of fate. My Cire. ra ywopeva yiveobat dis Odes, GAA Ode Ta yrwopeva 
cis yiverat, Kai evporjoeis (Epict. Ench. i. 8). If Stoics accepted and tried to 
work established institutions, monarchy, or oligarchy, it was not opportunism 
(as Barker suggests, pp. 47, 207), but the logical outcome of their principles, 
principles which gave some comfort and courage when political liberty was lost. 
Among lesser men than the great philosophers of the time we cannot well look 
for more penetrating social or political thought. The new problems of great terri- 
torial states untouched by Aristotle and his predecessors elicit little but general 
justifications of monarchy and vague exhortations to kings on their duty. 

Selection in an anthology is bound to be personal. Barker anticipates but 
hardly meets the charge (p. ix) that he has given too much space to metaphysics 
(justified of course for Stoicism, since its metaphysics is the basis of the few 
contributions it did make to political and social thinking) and even to 
mysticism and theology. Such space was needed for other subjects. Ideas may 
be embedded in institutions. Some pages of this book will serve as illustrations 
(e.g. pp. 65-80 on Greek federations). But more might have been given, especially 
for Rome: the thinking of Romans appears best in their actions. (Schultz, 
Principles of Roman Law, has shown the way.) There is little about the Republic. 
Yet, to take one instance, the discretionary character of imperium, formalized 
in the Lex de imperio Vespasiani, quoted on p. 272, goes back to the Republic 
(cf. e.g. Cic. De Leg. iii. 8) and might have been concretely illustrated by the 
development of ius honorarium. Only, under the Principate, all the old Republi- 
can checks had been removed. Here is one basis, deeply rooted in Roman 
law, for the development of the idea of kingship, which Barker hardly brings 
out in his admirable chapter on the subject (pp. 341-61). The Roman notion 
of slavery is perhaps better seen in the concrete provisions of the law than in 
juristic generalizations, That truly Roman observance of 

degree, priority and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office and custom, in all line of order 

(a persistent theme in European ideas on society) might have been illustrated 
from, for instance, clientela or Cic. De Off. i. 150. 1 or the later distinction of 
honestiores and humiliores (mentioned pp. 270-1 without comment). Of course 
it is hard in an anthology to show what ideas were pervasive and dominant. 
Here I miss Cic. De Har. Resp. 19 or Horace, Odes iii. 6. But many other texts 
would be needed to show that the idea in these texts is important—important 
enough to justify the polemic of Augustine. On the whole, Barker is most 
concerned with a few general subjects—the origin of society, the nature of law, 
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kingship, property, slavery, etc.—and not with detailed comments on the 
structure of society or with those practices that illustrate it. 

I have checked the translation of about thirty pages. It is usually accurate 
and often felicitous. But disturbing errors do occur. The following are impor- 
tant. In Plut. 2. 329 c (p. 8) ods 7G Avyw xt} ovvijye Tois GrAots Braldpevos must 

mean ‘He (Alexander) used force of arms against those whom he did not draw 
sanaibias by appeal of principle’ and not ‘he drew men together by appeal of 
principle, and not by force of arms’. (Barker unfortunately follows Tarn in 
idealizing Alexander.) ‘A systematic account of history’ is hardly adequate for 
Polybius’ ‘pragmatic history’ (p. 108) (cf. v. Fritz, Mixed Constitution, pp. 40 ff.), 
and in Polyb. vi. 5. 7 Barker omits 5:4 ri Tis pdoews doPévevay on which v. 
Fritz, p. 45, rightly laid great stress. Cic. Pro Sestio 97 ‘horum qui voluntati, 
opinionibus in gubernanda re publica serviunt, defensores opti- 
matium ... numerantur’ is rendered ‘such of them as are concerned in the 
government of the commonwealth—those who seek to execute its will, pro- 
mote its interests and increase its resources, are called the champions of the 
party. ..°. In fact it means ‘those who seek to execute the will of the “‘integri 
et sani et bene de rebus domesticis constituti” (‘‘horum”’) . . . are called the 
champions etc.’ The mistake conceals the class bias of Cicero’s views (long 
ago so well exposed by v. Péhlmann, Gesch. der soz. Frage, ii. 358 ff.) ; some of 
Sallust’s caustic remarks on contemporary politics would have been a useful 
antidote. ‘Decretum’ (Gaius i. 1. 5) is ‘judicial decision’, not ‘decree’. 

Barker has translated from Hardy’s obsolete text of Res Gestae with dignitate 
for auctoritate in 34. In the prayer of Opis, he destroys the point by writing 
‘Macedonians and Greeks’ (instead of ‘Persians’). This is a mere slip; but 
others, of various kinds, occur, showing that the book has not been revised 
with full care. 

The translations are punctuated by introductions and (occasionally) com- 
ments. Much of this part is excellent, and some inevitably controversial. 
Space forbids further discussion. It is unfortunate that Barker so rarely sug- 
gests further reading, even when he admits that there is a vital dispute (e.g. 
p. 68). References, such as he gives to Lietzmann’s History of the Early Church 
in Part v, could with advantage have been supplied elsewhere. 

Only experience in actual use of the book will show just how far it is useful. 
But few, if any, will fail to meet here something new to them and worth know- 
ing, and it is good to have the interpretations of an author than whom none is 
better qualified to view Hellenistic and Roman thinking in its due place in the 
sequence of European thought. 

Oriel College, Oxford Pp. A. BRUNT 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF EPIRUS 


AtrReD Puiippson, Ernst Kirsten: Die griechischen Landschaften. 
Band ii Teil 1; Epirus und der Pindos. Nebst einem Anhang: Beitrage 
zur historischen Landeskunde von Epirus und Kerkyra. Pp. 290; 2 
maps, Frankfurt: Klostermann, 1956, Paper, DM. 28.50. 

Dr. Kirsten deserves the highest praise for editing the manuscript which was 
left complete by Alfred Philippson on his death in 1953, and for adding his 
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own important chapter of some ninety pages on the historical geography of 
Epirus and Corcyra. The whole is original and. well documented, and the index 
and a modern bibliography will come in the second part which will cover 
the other areas of north-west Greece. Philippson was himself a pioneer as 
geologist and antiquarian in the remote regions of Epirus, which he first saw 
from a steamer in 1887 as ‘a threatening wall of ironbound rock’; ten years 
later he published the results of his extensive travels in Thessalien und Epirus, a 
work as novel and exciting then as Colonel Leake’s Travels in Northern Greece 
had been in 1835. Nothing comparable has been published on Epirus since 
then, although there have been special studies on geology in parts of Albania, 
reports of excavations at a few sites, and studies of the nomadic Vlachs or of the 
woods of Pindus. The progress in our knowledge of North Epirus, which was 
due to the French and Italian excavations at Apollonia Illyrica, Buthrotum, 
Phoenice, and Pljoca, has been brought to a halt with the Russian control of 
Albania; and the Greek Archaeologica! Service has only undertaken small- 
scale excavations in South Epirus, fruitful though these have been under the 
direction of Evangelides and Dakaris. 

Philippson begins with thirty pages on the general characteristics of Epirus, 
which he defines as a separate country in terms of its geological morphology. 
More than a third of it has been conceded to Albania despite ‘its natural and 
ancient boundaries’ but it is the third ‘overwhelmingly inhabited by Alba- 
nians’—an objective description of a thorny problem, supported by notes of the 
language spoken in some of the villages in the last decade of the last century. 
Whereas much of the geological description is technical, the general outline 
is in terms of limestone, flysch, and serpentine, which are intelligible to the 
arnateur and evoke the appearance of the landscape to one’s mind. Only a few 
points seem out of date: malaria is now under control in the Gulf of Arta, the 
geological map of the Greek Survey is not mentioned, and more recent popula- 
tion figures are given only in summary in footnotes. More might have been 
said about the great changi's in the country since ancient times. The Arachthus 
or ‘tearer’ has justified ils name over more than two thousand years by 
depositing masses of boulders in the bed beside Arta ; these and not an advance 
of the coast-line have made the river no longer navigable up to Ambracia. 
The Acheron too has filled up its once-famous lake, and the Kalamas and 
Aous have created wide beds of debris from the hills. Deforestation, aided by 
goat-grazing and bush-fires, and denudation of the soil have progressed further 
in Epirus than in the rest of Greece, because the rainfall is higher and the 
mountains generally more massive. Frequent summer rainstorms accelerate 
the erosion. I remember wading with difficulty one August in a mud-stream 
from Driskos down to the plain of Ioannina when a cloudburst created its own 
water-courses, Epirus is consequently a far poorer country now than in the 
time of Pyrrhus. 

The detailed descriptions of North and South Epirus are thorough and well 
documented. These are the most important part of the book, and I have only 
small criticisms to make. Place-names are occasionally misspelt (Lekti for 
Lekli, Kutsilio for Kutsulio, Murziné and Murzina, etc.), the fanciful Pouque- 
ville receives too much credence, and little use is made of the local periodicals 
*Hrepwrixa Xpovd, "Hmepwruch ‘Eoria. A few uncertainties remain, where 
autopsy alone can decide; Ambrakos, for instance, is on the edge of mud-flats, 
its foundations just awash. There follows a detailed description of Pindus, 
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from the highlands north of Zygos to the poverty-stricken wilds of Agrapha, 
with much geological observation and a description of the Vlachs’ way of 
life. Philippson is probably correct in suggesting that most of this area was 
densely forested in antiquity and not inhabited as much as it is today. When 
he travelled there, the successors of the Dolopes in Nevropolis were famed for 
brigandage, and Kirsten notes that we had a landing-ground there to supply 
the Andartes during the war ; it also contained the home village of the trouble- 
some Siantos, the secretary of the Communist party at that time. 

In the last chapter Kirsten deals with the history of Epirus from the Bronze 
Age to modern times and relates it to the geographical conditions of the 
country. He gives a useful summary of the ancient sources (sometimes quoted 
by name only and not with a reference to a precise passage, which is a pity) 
and a most valuable array of modern sources and writers, which lay a sound 
foundation for a detailed study taking more account of archaeological data 
than the nature and scale of this work permits. There are interesting analogies 
between ancient and medieval invasions, tribal customs, and adaptations to 
Greek ways of life ; and zones of occupation are allocated to the ancient tribes 
of Epirus with a high degree of probability (although I find it hard to believe 
that the southern part of the Acheron plain was held not by the Thesprotians 
but by the Cassopaeans). In the second part of the chapter the changing pat- 
tern of settlement is drawn from prehistoric to modern times. Epirus has usually 
been a country of villages, occupied by family groups within a tribal system, 
such as exist today in the Kurvelesh area of southern Albania. Cities have 
grown up either as a result of colonization, e.g. by Corinthians and Venetians, 
or else in response to the internal effects of commercial progress. Kirsten lists a 
number of ancient cities and discusses the type of site which was chosen at 
different periods, and he considers that most of the seventy oppida destroyed by 
Rome in Molossis and Atintania were not inhabited towns but fortified refuges 
for village-dwellers. At the end of the volume there is a geological map of 
north-west Greece and an excellent map giving the sites of ancient and 
medieval ruins, What one misses is a map with the modern names which occur 
so frequently in the text, but this will perhaps be provided in the second 
part. 

In short, this volume is a worthy member of the series. It will be the most 
original of them all, because Epirus is so little known, and Kirsten is to be 
congratulated on the industry which has collected so much information and 
put forward so many interesting theories. 


Clifton College, Bristol N. G. L. HAMMOND 


ROMAN POLITICAL THOUGHT 


S. L. Urrscuenxo: Der weltanschaulich-politische Kampf in Rom am 
Vorabend des Sturzes der Republik. Pp. x+240. Berlin: Akademiec- 
Verlag, 1956. Cloth, DM. 12.50. 

Here is yet another of the many products of Soviet scholarship which have 
been reaching the Western world in recent years—an avowed attempt to 
apply the principles of Marxist doctrine to the study of political thought at 
Rome during the last century of the Republic. The volume is divided into 
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three main parts. In the first the author draws a contrast between the condi- 
tions which governed the social development of the Greek and Roman city- 
states, discusses the impact of Greek philosophy upon Roman political doctrine 
in the late second century B.c., and outlines his thesis concerning the basis of 
the social and political conflict which ensued. In the second he attempts to 
trace the development of the Sallustian ideal from the alleged date of the 
second suasoria in 50 B.c. until the publication of the Histories in the early 
thirties. In the third he analyses certain aspects of the philosophy of Cicero, 
particularly as expounded in the De Republica and in the letter of 44 B.c. to 
C. Matius. The work concludes with an annotated text in German of the two 
suasoriae and of the correspondence with Matius. 

Briefly summarized, Uttschenko’s view is that the social and political war at 
Rome in the first century was essentially a conflict between two opposing 
ideologies which find expression in the contrasted writings of Sallust and Cicero. 
The so-called ‘democratic’ ideology, reflected in the work of Sallust, was of 
Greek origin, and first made its impact upon Roman society at the time of the 
Gracchi. It speedily gained ground among the middle classes, and gave rise to 
the emergence of a new form of ‘class’ party, whose principal object was to 
adjust the balance of power in favour of the populus, and whose interests were 
represented and promoted in turn by such men as Marius, Glaucia, Satur- 
ninus, and Macer. During and after the Civil War this group, with Sallust as 


its mouthpiece, looked hopefully to Caesar for the realization of its aims; but ° 


when Sallust’s advice went unheeded, it quickly became disillusioned, and, 
owing to the intransigent attitude of the oligarchy after Caesar’s murder, it 
was compelled to sacrifice its individuality by paying allegiance to the trium- 
virs. The rival ideology of Cicero, although its partisan nature was concealed 
under such pseudo-patriotic and non-party catch-phrases as concordia ordinum 
and consensus bonorum omnium, was essentially anti-democratic in character. 
During the last two centuries of the Republic it was propagated by the ruling 
classes in their own defence, and, thanks to favourable conditions, it finally 
triumphed with the establishment of the Principate—a régime whose Klassen- 
natur is defined by Uttschenko as ‘die Militardiktatur der herrschenden 
Klasse’. 

There is much in this book which the average Western historian will find it 
difficult to accept—not least perhaps the author’s by no means orthodox 
portrayal of the development of class society in the regal age, and his all too 
ready acceptance of the authenticity of the Sallustian suasoriae, the second of 


which is still regarded by many scholars, among them the present reviewer, as __ 


undoubtedly the work of a plagiarist (compare on this H. M. Last, C.Q. xvii 
[1923], pp. 87 ff., 121 ff., many of whose arguments in favour of rejection have 
lost none of their cogency). But what he will surely find most disturbing is the 
failure of Uttschenko even to attempt to convince him by logical argument 
either that the ideals of Sallust and Cicero were embraced by substantial 
sections of the body-politic, or that they were ever actively and consistently 
pursued by the practical politician. The democratic party is defined as a group 
of individuals with a moderate property qualification who stood between the 
nobiles and the ordo equester on the one hand and the oulgus on the other. But in 
the ancient tradition there is not the faintest suggestion that this somewhat 
motley collection of men who voted within the classes of the centuriate order 
were united in a common cause or that they put the attainment of a common 
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political ideal before their own immediate interests, Rather the opposite. Even 
in the time of Polybius a great number of them, although not of equestrian 
census themselves, appear to have been closely tied to the interests of the 
financial societates, while it is clear from the electoral campaigns and election 
results of the first century that many more were then sufficiently apathetic 
to be willing to sell their vote to the highest bidder. Certainly the existence of 
such a corporate unity is not in any way indicated, as Uttschenko suggests, by 
the political activities of such diverse characters as Marius, Saturninus, and 
Macer ; and even Sallust himself, when one removes the second suasoria, ap- 
pears no more as a genuine democrat, but, like so many others, as a mere 
political opportunist, whose progressively more outspoken attacks on the 
nobilitas were primarily designed as an apologia for the Caesarian factio. 
Less convincing still is the suggestion that Cicero gave voice to the propa- 
ganda of the upper classes. The grave dissensions which divided the equestrian 
and senatorial orders, and which even by the beginning of the first century 
had begun to pervade the governing oligarchy itself, are almost entirely dis- 
regarded, and Uttschenko seems loth to recognize that in his efforts to bring 
order out of chaos Cicero was a lone, and himself a not entirely convincing, 
crusader. Admittedly an attempt is made to trace Cicero’s political ideal back 
to Sulla and the elder Cato, but, apart from the fact that neither of these 
statesmen was truly representative of the senatorial class in his own day, 
it is not easy to believe that even they would have so acquitted themselves in 
the Ciceronian age as to promote the consensus bonorum for which Cicero 


That Uttschenko is able to paint such an unorthodox picture of the Roman 
political scene is undoubtedly the result of undue concentration upon the 
philosophical material ; and until he is prepared to open his eyes to the realities 
of the situation as they are presented not in the moralizings of Sallust or Cicero, 
but in the narrative sources and in the Ciceronian oratory and correspondence 
of the sixties and early fifties, he is unlikely to win many converts. The much- 
abused disciple of ‘die biirgerliche Wissenschaft’ may read his work with interest, 
but he will have ample justification for continuing to regard the fall of the 
Republic as resulting not from an ideological conflict, but from the collapse of 
the rule of law and the consequent unbridled pursuance by members of every 
branch of the community of their own individual interest. 


Bedford College, London E. S. STAVELEY 


THE MEDIEVAL CONCEPTION OF 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


Grorce Cary: The Medieval Alexander. Edited by D. J. A. Ross. Pp. 
xvi+416; 9 plates+-5 text figures. Cambridge: University Press, 1956. 
Cloth, 52s. 6d. net. 

Ir is safe to say that this book, handsomely produced by the Cambridge 


University Press, represents a very important contribution to a subject which, 
as the extensive bibliography shows, has attracted the attention of scholars 
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ever since the serious study of medieval history and literature began in the last 
century. The Medieval Alexander was the work of a young but already accorn- 
plished scholar who, as Professor D. S. Robertson explains in his Foreword, 
won a Fellowship at Trinity by the dissertation which is the basis of the present 
book. The reviewer was privileged to be George Cary’s nominal supervisor 
while the dissertation was being written, but he wishes to make it clear that 
his contribution consisted solely in encouragement and approval and that he 
learned much from his conversations with this scholar of such rare ability and 
charm. It was fortunate that one so learned and capable as Dr. David Ross was 
willing to undertake the task of editing and, where necessary, recasting or re- 
writing parts of the material, while preserving the general plan of the book and 
the ideas expressed in it. 

The Alexander legend stands out, perhaps beyond all others, by reason of its 
wide dissemination, the variety of the forms it assumed, and the way in which 
it appealed to the scholar, the moralist, the story-teller, and the poet. As 
Professor Armand Abel in his recent study Le roman d’ Alexandre (Brussels, 
1955) has said: ‘the Middle Ages wove around the figure of Alexander, from 
Scandinavia to the borders of China, a great wreath, as it were, of stories in 
which it gathered and enclosed its dreams, its historical knowledge, and its 
memories.’ Cary’s book does not aim at covering ground which has been 
adequately covered already. In his own words, ‘after a preliminary examina- 
tion of the textual tradition, my aim . . . is to establish the general underlying 
conceptions of Alexander the Great that were current in the Middle Ages, to 
discuss their formation and the effect upon them of the various influences to 
which they were subject and to show how they reflect the social history of the 
period’. This is the real importance of the book. It takes the literary and his- 
torical sources,—outside the ‘legend’ and romances—and shows that the 
conception of Alexander as the courtly prince is only one of many conceptions 
which are to be found by searching outside ‘the field of romance and popular 
vernacular literature’. So we are given a summary of ‘not one but all the 
general and popular conceptions of Alexander the Great current in the Middle 
Ages’. The moralists are drawn on first, then the theologians and the preachers, 
with the books of exempla ; after these we are given the conception of Alexander 
in secular writers, the late medieval conception in England, France, and 
Germany, and the conception in late medieval and Renaissance: Italy. A 
summary indication is given of the supersession of medieval by ‘Renaissance 
ideas applied to medieval source material or to the Greek historians newly 
discovered and made known’ which were replacing the medieval con- 
ceptions. 

This summary of the scheme of the book gives no adequate idea of the rich- 
ness of its content or of the mastery with which the material is handled. The 
notes are many and admirably full. Ross’s appendix, in which he gives an 
account of recent research on the origins of the Greek Alexander-Romance, 
is not the least valuable part of his contribution to the book. The illustrations 


are beautifully produced. 
Jesus College, Cambridge F. J. E. RABY 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


Homero: La Iliada. Estudio pre- 
liminar y version ritmica por Daniel 
Ruiz Bueno. (Biblioteca Clasica 
Hernando.) 3 vols. Pp. 318, 314, 
286. Madrid: Hernando, 1956. 
Paper, 40 ptas. each. 


Tue old-established firm, Her- 
nando of Madrid, has recently begun the 
publication of a new series of translations 
from Greck and Latin, to replace an older 
series, of which all but a few volumes are now 
out of print. In this new series the translation 
of the Jliad has been entrusted to the sure 
hands of Professor Ruiz Bueno, and the first 
two volumes (containing Books i-xvi) are 
now available.' Penguin-minded readers may 
be surprised at the allocation of three volumes 
to this version ; but there are several explana- 
tions. In the first place, almost half the first 
volume (pp. 9-148) is devoted to the estudio 
preliminar ; this is followed by what the trans- 
lator tells us is the first Castilian version of 
the Vita Herodotea to be published (pp. 149- 
73); and the translation itself is set out with 
wide margins (containing line-numbers), 
good leading, and well-spaced sub-heads. 
The type is modern and clear, and there are 
few misprints (almost all in foreign words or 
names). 

In his introduction Ruiz Bueno dis- 
cusses the main elements of the Homeric 
question in what I regard as a thoroughly 
satisfactory way; he gives evidence of wide 
reading (though not in English—so far as I 
can discover, Rhys Roberts’s edition of ‘Lon- 
ginus’ is the only work in English which he 
mentions), and his choice of Schadewaldt to 
be his chief guide and his sensible comments 
on the aberrations of the disintegrators from 
the Abbé a’ to Mireaux are clear 


presumably take more readily than we do) 
the retable of Master Pedro. The later sections 
of his introduction deal with the transmission 
of the text (not very satisfactorily—he men- 


? The third volume, containing besides 
the translation of Books xvii-xxiv useful 





a a ee ee 
was receive] after this notice had been 
written. 


tions T. W. Allen, but fails to make any use 
of Allen’s editio maior of 1931), with earlier 
Castilian translations of the Jliad (with 
acknowledgements to J. Palli, Homero en 
Espaia, Barcelona, 1953), and with the main 
principles which he has followed in making 
his own version. 

The translation reads smoothly, if one 
follows Ruiz Bueno’s principles as set out in 
the introduction, and sample confrontations 
with the Greek suggest that it compares 
favourably for accuracy with Mazon and 
Rieu; it would be the merest impertinence 
for me to express an opinion on the trans- 
lator’s Castilian. 


iersty of Leeds J. A. Davuon 


Gaetano Bac tio: Odisseo nel Mare 
Mediterraneo Centrale. (Ricerca e Co- 
ordinazione dei Profili di Thalasso- 
geo-etnografia di Omero nei Libr. 
v e ix-xii dell’ Odissea.) Pp. 82, 
Rome: ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, 
1957- Paper, L. 600. 

Tuere are two kinds of Homeric geography 
—the quasi-historical, which covers the Iliad 


Cape Malea to his awaking on the shore of 
Ithaca. Even the quasi-historical geography 
has been the source of great disagreements, 
So it is not to be wondered at if almost every- 
one who has tried to localize Odysseus’ 
adventures on the map of the known world 
has come to altogether personal conclusions. 
Signor Baglio is, as might have been expected 
of the author of Il Prometeo di Eschilo alla luce 
delle storie di Erodoto, one of the most indivi- 
dual of this latter band of seckers after the 
undiscoverable. He has new solutions for 
practically everything; but alas! he has not 
thought fit to provide either maps or illus- 
trations, without which it is impossible to 
judge whether his ideas have any better 
chance of being right than have those of his 
predecessors. But in fact it does not greatly 
a eet ee eeten aye 
so far from bringing us 
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that it, or any of its predecessors, has any 
chance of being right. There are so many 
candidates for recognition as the scene of 
each of Odysseus’ adventures that these 
inquiries should now be universally re- 
cognized as the waste of time which some 
people have always known them to be. 
Baglio supposes that Books v and ix—xii of the 
Odyssey were intended as a sort of portolano for 
sailors in the Central Mediterranean, but he 


Circe’s island or Laestrygonia are any more 
to be relied on than is his description of 
Ithaca, 

Jj. A. Davison 
University of Leeds 


Harm Vos: @dus. Pp. 83. Assen, 
Netherlands: van Gorcum, 1956. 
Paper. 

Tuat this is an Utrecht dissertation by a 
pupil of Verdenius should guarantee that it 
is worth reading, and so it is. The author, 
who had already some published work to 
his credit, traces Themis (with or without a 
capital letter) from the earliest times, and his 
results are briefly as follows. She was never 
an earth-goddess, always a personification. 
(I am unconvinced here.) Applied to Home- 
ric kings, the word refers to their preroga- 


prerogatives. 
presiding goddess of the folkmoot (dyop%), 
including on occasion assemblies of gods, 
and, since it is the right and duty of princes 
to give and take counsel, soon acquires the 
notion of what is proper and fitting, of 
justice and righteousness. 9¢uores in parallel 
fashion become something like unwritten 
laws, which may on occasion (in the Odyssey, 
xvi. 403) be actually given by a god n the 
shape of an oracular response ; Vos declines, 
I think rightly, to suppose with some scholars 
that this was the pri meaning of the 
word. The cult of Themis is found to be early 
ents. sthane fae Stage on that is, on 
the border of barbarism, the very region 
where the characteristic of which the Greeks 
from early times were proud, their regard 
for what is fitting and right, should be em- 
phasized. The 0¢u:s of some definite group 
(e.g. bereaved women, Od. xiv. 130, Or man- 
kind generally, i. ix. 134) is that which is 
characteristic of any member of it, as such. 
This figure, which Vos takes to be of 





as he marries (and swallows) Metis because 
he is always well advised. By Pindar’s time 
Themis has replaced Zeus’ other advisers and 
goes so far as to have prophetic powers (J. 
8. go ff.). But that she had any real early 
connexion with Deiphoi Vos denies; the 
official legend of the shrine in Aesch. Eum. 
1 ff., is not old, but of about the early fifth 
century (pp. 62 ff.). 

For good measure Vos adds a study of the 
cult of Nemesis, dating her older temple at 
Rhamnus from shortly after Marathon (p. 
73). In this context it is curious that he does 
not mention the mythological relations of 
Nemesis with Zeus. 

The printing is characteristic Dutch, i.e. 
clear and mostly very correct. On p. 61, last 
line, for ‘Prom. 92’ read ‘Prom. 920’, and 
there are some oddly placed accents, the 
most persistent being aléids for aidds 
(throughout). Of factual mistakes by the 
author I have noticed none, of doubtful 
statements and conclusions some few, of 
acute reasoning and sound learning much. 


H. J. Rose 
St. Andrews 


Herricu Dorrit: Leid und Erfahrung. 
Die Wort- und Sinn-Verbindung 
mabeiv-yabeiv im griechischen Den- 
ken. (Akad. d. Wiss. in Mainz, Abh. 
d. Geistes- und Sozialwiss. K1., 1956, 
Nr. 5.) Pp. 42. Wiesbaden: Steiner 
1956. Paper, DM. 3. 

Tus is a useful survey of passages which 
connect ‘ (hurt or misfortune, not 
the Romantic Angst) with ‘learning’. In 
Homer (Ji. xvii. 32 = xx. 198) the fool may 
so learn the folly of opposing a mightier man, 
and in Hesiod (W.D. 219) the supremacy of 
Dike over Hybris. Again, in Aeschylus afflic- 
tion is apparently the way ordained by Zeus 
for men in general to arrive at wisdom. 


clues to truth. This is possible but unproved. 
No jingle in fact appears until Herodotus i. 
207 (wabijpara . . . pabjpara). The proverb 


cited by Plato, Symp. 222 b, is the Homeric 
or Hesiodic version, without word-play. And 

Dérrie’s own view is that the proverb which 
he postulates resembled neither the Aeschy- 
lean nor the Herodotean version but one of 
the forms quoted by Paroemiographi Graeci ii. 
159. 7 and 600. These last, however, seem 
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only very loosely related to the passages in 
question. 

Of greater interest is his comment, with 
particular reference to Sotades Comicus fr. 
1, that this topic implies a non-deterministic 
view of human nature and an optimistic or 
‘rationalizing’ belief in the world as a place 
where evils are not altogether meaningless. 
Thus, while there are references in Sophocles 
to the educative value of suffering (including 
mental pain at Trach. psa Euripides, true 
to his irrationalism, does not even raise the 
question whether his heroes could derive 
enlightenment from their miseries. There 
are a few allusions to this theme in Plato; 
but from Gorgias onwards wd@os came in- 
creasingly to mean irrational feeling, which 
could have nothing to do with the rational 
acquisition of knowledge or virtue. Under 
this influence Xenophon (Cyrop. iii. 1. 17) 
denied any connexion of mé@nya with 
pvd@npa; and Aristotle opposed pafeiv to 
maGeiv. Hence these assonances were not 
among those which the Stoics found useful. 
References later than Aristotle are listed, but 
are not of much importance. 

This theme raises many interesting prob- 
lems. For example, Dorrie finds significance 
in the failure of Aeschylus’ Prometheus (as 
contrasted with his Zeus) to teach men 
owdpootvy ; but he scarcely alludes to the 


sect maeenal ty Sedu See Poe. 


On Aeschylus, Agam. 177, Dérrie should 
have consulted Fraenkel and read r@. Some 
of the passages 1 getoeag are of doubtful 
relevance: particularly Plato, Apol. 36 b5 
(see Burnet, ad loc.), where the idiom én 
pabdéy seems to be misunderstood—there is 
no reference to ‘deliberation’ on Socrates’ 
part (as Prot. 353 d shows). 


Jj. Tare 
University of Sheffield 


The Greek Tragedies. 
Euripides, Volume ii: Cyclops and 
Heracles by WitLtiAM ARROWSMITH; 
Iphigenia in Tauris by Wrrrer Byn- 
NER, Helen by Ricumonp Latrimore. 


Pp. 264. Chicago: University Press 
(London: Cambridge University 
Press), 1956. Cloth, 28s. net. 


In general this second volume of Euripides in 
the Chicago translation of Greek Tragedy 
resembles its predecessors in offering service- 


surprisingly colloquial in his Heracles; we 
find ‘downworld’ for Hades, ‘bridal shower’, 
and ‘small nectar’, while Professor Latti- 
more’s Egyptian Portress is addressed as 
‘granny’. Possibly the flavour of some of these 
words changes during the passage of the 
Atlantic. By far the most interesting of these 
translations is the rendering of the J. 7. made 
in tt Ha Bova eed Bynner at the 
suggestion of Isadora Duncan and now con- 
siderably revised under Lattimore’s super- 
vision. It achieves real distinction by the 
strength and simplicity of its diction, and it is 
marked by a more formal style of blank 
verse than that favoured by more recent 
translators—Lattimore himself keeps to a six- 
stress line for the iambics of his Helen. The 
treatment of the choruses, and especially of 
lyric dialogue, is very free; stasima are 
divided between between individual singers in a some- 
what arbitrary fashion, and a good deal is 
imported into the substance of what is said : 
My home has come to me from far away, 
For you have come, I have you in my 
arms. 827-9 
And now those little arms 
I saw reach out have come to me, grown 


strong 

To comfort me! 834-6 
Much may be forgiven those who are tempted 
to tone down the often unsignificant oddities 
of lyric dialogue, but a rewriting on this 
scale is hardly in keeping with the character 
of the series. There is even less excuse for 
improving on straightforward iambics : 

Then he would listen through my opening 


grave 
And hear my living lips cry out to him. 

641-2 

Of the Introductions to the plays that on 


Athenian power politics. But the same trans- 
lator has things of interest to say about the 
Heracles: “Like the Hippolytus with Aphrodite 
and the Bacchae with Dionysus, the H. does 
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two things with Hera: it first dramatizes 
the legend which contains her action as in- 
credible in a goddess, and then, having shown 
and asserted its incredibility, it converts her 
into a hovering symbol of all the unknown 
and. unknowable forces which compel 
Heracles and men to suffer tragically and 
without cause or sense.’ 


: D. W. Lucas 
King’s College, Cambridge 


L. G. Westerink: Olympiodorus, 
Commentary on the first Alcibiades of 
Plato. Critical Text and Indices. Pp. 
xvi+191. Amsterdam: North-Hol- 
land Publishing Co., 1956. Cloth, 
fl. 22.50. 


In 1954 Dr. Westerink published a careful 
and scholarly edition of Proclus’ commentary 
on the first Alcibiades of Plato; it was reviewed 
in C.R. v (1955), 271-2. Hees nove followed 
this up with an edition of the commentary 
by Olympiodorus designed upon sizailar 
lines. This was previously available only in 
the editio princeps by F. Creuzer published in 
1821, except for the Vita Platonis, omitted 
by Creuzer but frequently published sepa- 
rately, e.g. in Hermann’s Teubner edition of 
the works of Plato, vol. vi. Olympiodorus’ 
two commentaries on works of Aristotle were 
included in the Berlin corpus of Aristotelian 
commentaries, and his commentaries on the 
Phaedo and Gorgias were included in the 
Teubner series edited by W. Norvin. New 
editions of the commentaries on the Philebus 
and the first Alcibiades were stated in 1939 to 
be in preparation by W. Norvin (see Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.£. xviii. 1. 207), but so far they 
have a edition 
is accordingly particularly welcome. 

The introduction discusses the manuscript 
tradition and the basis upon which the text 
rests, Creuzer had printed the text of the 
Hamburg manuscript, which was itself a copy 
of R, correcting the more obvious errors in 
footnotes, The archetype, however, of all 
extant manuscripts of this commentary, as 
for those of the commentaries on the Gorgias 
and Phaedo, is M (Marcianus of ¢. A.D. 900), 
which accordingly must be preferred to all 
others except when M itself exhibits lacunae. 
The present edition then rests upon M, 
apparently studied in photograph. The text 
of M is carefully written and well preserved, 
and Westerink argues for extreme caution in 
correcting it even when what it says is quite 
unacceptable. Some of the blunders and in- 
accuracies may be due to the (unknown) 


4598 .viir.1 





editor of Olympiodorus’ lectures, but for 
most Westerink is satisfied that Olympio- 
dorus himself must have been the chief 
culprit, particularly in the frequent mis- 
quotations from other authors. On the other 
hand, the text of M itself has been 

revised with the help of the exemplar, so that 
such corrections should usually be accepted. 
There is evidence of similar care in the treat- 
ment of the lemmata which ‘have obviously 
been collated with a codex of Plato’. Finally 
the marginal notes which appear in M 
probably belong in part at least to the text 
as originally published. 

Working upon this basis Westerink gives 
us a beautifully printed text with the mar- 
ginal notes at the foot of the page and below 
them an apparatus criticus which identifies 
all the numerous references except five and 
provides references to many parallel and 
related passages. Textual suggestions by 
Westerink average about two to every three 
pages of printed text. There are two indexes, 
one devoted to references in the text, and 
the other a vocabulary and index of proper 
names. We are thus provided with all the 
necessary materials for further study of the 
commentary by Olympiodorus. This com- 
mentary raises many and difficul- 
ties and it is to be hoped that Dr. Westerink 
will next address himself to some of these. 


G. B, Kerrerp 
University College, Swansea 


Plato’s Phaedrus. Translated, with an 
Introduction, by W. C. HetmBoitp 
and W. G. Rasinowirz. Pp. xvii-+- 
75. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 
1956. Paper, 6oc. 

Tue introduction outlines with little com- 
ment the course of the argument. The trans- 
lation, which owes a good deal to Robin and 
to Hackforth, is for the most part careful and 
competent, and reads very well. The trans- 
lators used Burnet’s text but reserved the 
right to depart from it without notice, so 
that it is not always clear what text is being 
rendered. At 245 c 5 adroxivyroy is read with 


Robin ; in the next line, however, there seems 


to be some , for the trans- 
lators supply the words ‘at one time’ (with 
xwodv) and ‘at another time’ (with xwov- 
pevov) without the support either of the text 
or of meaning. At 249 c 4, and in the intro- 
duction, p. x, they should have followed 
Hackforth; wrepoéra: means that the mind 
of the philosopher is in process of growing 
wings, not that it has wings, for this latter 
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version contradicts both grammar and con- 
text. But they should not have kept ‘looking 
down upon’ at 249 c, where the gaze of the 
soul is certainly not directed downwards. At 
249 c 6 ‘as though he were a god’ does not 
represent any reading known to me; and the 
same is true of ‘ ing that you are 
slighted’ at 232 d 6. At 257 d 9 the rendering 
‘a clean elbow’ (i.e. free from slander) is 
unlikely to win approval ; why should yAuxvs 
mean ‘clean’ in any case? The English 
sometimes strikes one as strange (278 ¢ 6, 
*you shouldn’t pass up your old friend’) but 
og Pt ae p. 59 (269 a), ‘what 
of Adrastus, he of the honeyed speech?’ 


Jj. Tate 
University of Sheffield 


L. Annaei Senecae Agamemnona edi- 
dit et commentario instruxit Remus 
Giomint. Pp. 215. Rome: Signorelli, 
1956. Paper, L. 2,000. 
Tus edition contains introduction, — 
la 

cal appendix, and index of proper names. 

The introduction discusses the earlier his- 
tory of the story of Agamemnon and then 
proceeds to comment on the sources used by 
acquainted not only with the Greek trage- 
dians but also with Livius, Ennius, Pacuvius, 
and Accius; but he does not agree with 
Brakman that the absence from surviving 
Greek tragedy of a scene between Clytem- 
nestra and the Nutrix means that Seneca 
must have derived this from sorne Alexan- 
drian source. The conclusion is that Seneca 
was eclectic in his use of sources and that he 
was not beyond inventing material of his own. 
And this is indeed the only feasible conclu- 
sion in view of the scanty nature of the 
evidence. The introduction ends with a 
vigorous, but not very judicious, defence of 
Seneca as a writer for the stage. Unlike most 
modern scholars, Giomini seems to believe 
in the dramatic worth of the plays, and he is 
certainly hard on scholars such as Lana who, 
like Beare, Duckworth, and Mendell, be- 
lieves that the plays were intended for recita- 
tion only. Yet he makes no defence of the 
unexpected guid tacita uersas? (126) of the 
Nutrix. No amount of explaining could re- 
move the absurdity of this on the stage after 
a seventeen-line speech by Clytemnestra. 
Giomini comments: ‘Per quanto sulla scena, 
la Nutrice non ha ascoltato il monologo di 


di lei il tormento e¢ il dolore che la oppri- 
mono.’ He then goes on somewhat sur- 
prisingly to say ‘l’inizio esclamativo e nello 
stesso tempo severo ed epico. . seo ager 
realismo della situazione’. Licet ipse sileas 
(128) doubtless adds still more to the 
‘realismo’. 

The commentary is printed at the foot of 
each page of text, and Giomini is given to 
commenting in long paragraphs. So, if the 
reader shares the Loeb translator’s difficulty 
with the words quid si ipse mittat? (5,72), it is 
useless for him to look for guidance by 
glancing at the foot of the page. The note on 
the passage begins three pages before and 
proceeds in solid chunks of prose to the page 
following the line in question: nor will he 
have found the guidance he requires when 
he reaches the end. This constant over- 
lapping of comment is a nuisance. It arises 
from the fact that Giomini sees it as his 
business to explain the action (often quite 
unnecessarily) as it proceeds and to draw 
attention to effects which are laboured 
enough in all conscience. What is lacking is 
comment on particular words and phrases. 

Sandwiched between text and commen- 
tary is the apparatus criticus in extremely 
small print. This is adequate, but not always 
clear; ¢.g. at 240 Giomini does not make it 
plain that remeemus is the reading of the inter- 
polated recensions in the manuscripts known 
as A. At 294 the true reading is pericli socia. 
Giomini’s apparatus reads ‘periclis otia miro 
errore E’. To make such a comment is to 
show a remarkable naivet¢; there is nothing 
mirum about such an error even in the im- 
peccable E. Giomini’s only emendation, 
apart from a few minor rearrangements, is a 

. ible one—aunc me pelagus in 565. (I have 
quoted lines according to the numeration in 
from the numeration of the vulgate at 411, 
after which the vulgate returns to 392* while 
Giomini proceeds to 412. Giomini’s arrange- 
ment is the more logical, but it is the more 
inconvenient as the reader must remember 
to subtract twenty from the number of any 
given line after that point in the play if he 
wishes to compare the present text with that 
of Leo, or Richter, or Moricca, or the Loeb 
edition.) 

The play is presented in five acts, an 
arrangement which is indefensible, but which 
happens to suit this play. Each act, and each 
chorus, is introduced by a page or two of 
comment which often anticipates that at the 
foot of the page in the text. Sometimes it 
contradicts it. For example, on p. 37 Gio- 
mini explains that the prologue has ‘la fun- 
zione di significare Veventum (la xaracrpod%) 
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dell’ azione stessa’. In this it is claimed that 
Seneca is innovating (with the possible ex- 
i of the Hippolytus and Bacchae of 
Euripides), but on p. 39 it is the ghost of 
Polydorus in the Hecuba that is reported as a 
forerunner of the Thyestis Umbra. 

The metrical appendix is concerned with 
the two polymetric choruses, and Giomini 
promises a further work on this subject. The 
index of names contains not only proper 
nouns but adjectives such as Argolicus, Iliacus, 
and even entheos. The bibliography should 
have mentioned Pratt, Dramatic Suspense in 
Seneca and in his Greek Precursors, which con- 
tains (pp. 32-38) a sensible discussion of 

*s play. 
J. H. Bisnop 
University of Edinburgh 


Lucan: Pharsalia: Dramatic Episodes 
of the Civil Wars. Translated by 
Ropert Graves. Pp. 239. West 
Drayton: Penguin Books, 1956. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

Tuis is Lucan ‘in modern dress’ (p. 24). To 
make him intelligible to the aon-classical 
reader Graves interprets besides trans- 
lating: ‘I have decided to bring up into the 
text what most translators either leave to the 
reader’s historical apprehension, or supply 
in footnote form’ (p. 18). This means of 
course that the reader cannot always tell the 
poet from his translator; also there are in 
fact a good many footnotes, and it is not 
always easy to see why some explanations 
are incorporated in the text while others are 
not. But I do not wish to stress this unduly ; 
if intelligibility is the first desideratum, the 
idea is a good one. Geographical periphrases 
receive short shrift: ‘I have denied Lucan 
credit for his Gradus ad Parnassum dexterity, 
letting him read more like Herodotus or 
Pausanias; but the lover of rhetoric may 
always, if he prefers, consult Rowe’s version’ 
(pp. 21-22). This is surely crucial. Graves 
has undertaken to translate a poet whom 
he dislikes ‘for the admiration of the great 
majority whose tastes differ from mine’ be- 
cause he finds in him ‘modernist traits’ which 
have been ‘rediscovered by this new dis- 
agreeable world’ of today (pp. 23-24). But 
his rhetoric is part and parcel of him and 
cannot be thus omitted ; inexplicable as it may 
seem, it is one of the things he has been 


admired for. Not even the dictum that Lucan 
‘may be called the father of yellow journal- 
ism’ (p. 13) can justify some of the renderings 
which result from what I can only call this 


de-Lucanization. wueros timores ‘very reason- 
able anxiety’ (i. 469) ; feruidus aer ‘a fearful 
heat-wave’ (i. 646) ; magnum annum ‘bumper 
harvest’ (iii. 70); tune unica diri | conspecta 
est leti facies ‘a most remarkable fatality 
occurred’ (iii. 652); si magaarum  poscunt 
discrimina rerum ‘if your journey is one of ex- 
ceptional importance’ (v. 557). And even if 
these and many like them are defended as the 
rendering of one kind of cliché by another, 
what is one to make of a passage like ix. 
167-73, which must be given in extenso? 
interea totis audito funere Magni 
litoribus sonuit percussus planctibus aether, 
exemploque carens et nulli cognitus acuo 
luctus erat, mortem populos deflere potentis. 
sed magis, ut uisa est lacrimis exhausta, 
solutas 
in uoltus effusa comas, Cornelia puppe 
egrediens, rursus geminato uerbere plan- 
gunt. 


‘Now from all along the coast came the 
loud echoing boom of Roman bosoms being 
pummelled; nothing like it had ever been 
heard before. What other great man had 
ever been so sincerely mourned by the com- 
mon people? And when Cornelia tottered 
ashore, having wept until she could weep no 
longer, with her disordered hair hanging 
over her face, everyone drubbed on his chest 
with redoubled zeal.’ 

Is this deliberate burlesque? If so, what 
purpose does it serve? Lucan is not my 
favourite poet, and I would assent to much 
of Graves’s abuse of him in the Introduction ; 
but anyone who engages to interpret him 
must surely take him at least as seriously as 
he took himself. 

Graves’s ability to write racy prose does 
not diminish with the years, and his transla- 
tion reads smoothly and easily, without a 
hint of translationese. However 
this version may be in the light of what I have 
said above, it is at all events the Latinless 
reader’s most painless introduction to Lucan. 
There are a considerable number of in- 
accuracies beyond what can be put down to 
free translation ; and there is one howler, the 
note at p. 50:in which the Terentius who 
betrayed M. Baebius is identified with the 
comic poet. There is no mention of the 
probable sources of Lucan’s account: where 
he differs from Caesar it is assumed that he 


is romancing. 

Graves has evidently made extensive use 
of Housman’s edition, though one would 
hardly gather as much merely from the 
singularly inept reference to it in the intro- 
duction, and even verbatim quotation is not 
always acknowledged (p. 44). Better proof- 
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reading would have eliminated Cornutius, 
Quirinius, Africanus (Afranius), Suburra 
(Sabbura), and the ludicrous ‘nose’ for 
‘noose’ at p. 142. ‘Juppiter’ is an odd bit of 
pseudo-pedantry. I leave it to Lucan’s next 
editor to pronounce on the emendation of 
Rheni to Rhemi at ii. 310. 


E. J. Kenney 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


Mitton Vauente: L’Ethique stoici- 
enue chez Cicéron. Pp. x+-433. Paris: 
Librairie Saint-Paul: 1956. Paper, 
2,850 fr. 
‘Quam uellem te ad Stoicos inclinasses,’ says 
Cato to Cicero in De Finibus. Cicero re- 
mained outside the fold; and even in De 
Officiis, where he confessedly followed a Stoic 
authority, he made it clear that he had not 
deserted the Academy. None the less his 
attitude to Stoicism, though critical, was 
sympathetic, and in the field of ethics he 
found no difficulty in assimilating much of 
the Stoic teaching. What, if anything, did 
he add to it? 

In his able and well-documented Paris 
thesis Father Valente attempts to answer 


political theory is how to found political life 
in the true nature of man and the common 


good. He took from the Stoics the idea of the 
eternal and divine law ; he went beyond them 
in relating natural law to the ius gentium and 
in seeing its expression in the laws of Rome. 

Valente does not ignore the evidence for 
Cicero’s dependence on Greek writings. He 
rejects, however, the view that he was a mere 
translator, and refuses to take the well- 
known words, ‘ dwéypa¢a sunt’, etc., at their 
face value. He pictures Cicero reading his 
sources rapidly through and taking from 
them an occasional phrase or idea as well as 
the general outlines of their argument, but 
otherwise following the spontaneous flow of 
his own words. And in any case, ‘the 
ability to translate well is proof that one can 
rethink on one’s own what one has read’. 
On this point he might well have drawn a 
greater distinction between different works 
of Cicero. De Republica and De Legibus clearly 
have a strong claim to be considered original 
works and in De Offciis Cicero Wrote with 
some degree of independence, but in De 
Finibus his purpose was merely to expound 
‘totam Zenonis et Stoicorum sententiam’, 
and the part he to himself in the 
dialogue was that of a critic of Stoicism. Here 
he appears to be merely giving an impartial 
exposition balanced by refutation, and one 
would not expect the ition to contain 
anything of his own. In fact Valente allows 
that in De Finibus such alterations as Cicero 
made in Stoic doctrine were probably un- 
conscious and were to some extent implicit 
in the development which had already taken 
place in the Stoa. 

It is perhaps a weakness in Valente’s work 
that he does not always make it clear whether 
the changes in Stoic doctrine which he de- 
scribes were due to the thought of Cicero 
himself, to the revisions and restatements 
which Stoicism had undergone in the course 
of two and a half centuries, or to the subtle 
effect of its transference from Greece to 
Rome. Moreover, while he acknowledges that 
Cicero used later Stoics such as Antipater 
and Panaetius, when he comes to assess 
Cicero’s own contribution, it is with Zeno 
that he compares him. In fact we know too 
little about the ‘Middle Stoa’ to say for 
certain how far Cicero himself modified the 
doctrines of the school. The Stoicism of De 


sympathetic 
Roman society in which he moved or to 
Cicero’s rewriting of Panaetius it is hard to 
M. L. CLARKE 

University College, Bangor 
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C. C. Grotuios: Téyvn ’Advzias, 
Kowol rémo. Tob mpos IToAvBiov rot 
Zevéxa kai mya adrdv. (‘“Ednuixd, 
Tlapdprnwa 10). Pp. 122. Salonica: 
Society of Macedonian Studies, 1956. 
Paper. 

Tunis doctoral dissertation from the Univer- 
sity of Salonica follows publication by the 
same author of Seneca’s Ad Marciam, Tradi- 
tion and Originality, Athens, 1956 (not seen by 
the present reviewer, but see bibliography 
on p. 121). Both are presumably based in 
part at least upon work done at Oxford (see 
Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies of the 
University of London, i [1954], 29). 

The aim of the essay is described as an 
investigation into the remoter sources of the 
themes (xowol ré70, loci communes) of con- 
solation in Seneca’s work addressed to Poly- 
bius. The immediate sources, being the 
works which Seneca presumably read him- 
self, have been frequently discussed without 
any conclusive result because of lack of infor- 
mation, and it is argued that more is to be 
gained from a consideration of the ultimate 
sources in Greek literature, though it is 
surely something of an exaggeration to 
describe this as ‘a new basis for research’. 

The result is a scholarly essay which is 
rather too brief for its subject-matter. First 
we are reminded rightly that the wapapv@n- 
tixol Adyot of the Greeks can only be under- 
stood in the light of Greek views on the ré6n 
and human psychology generally, and these 
are briefly outlined. Next eleven themes of 
consolation are isolated from Greek litera- 
ture down to the fourth century B.c., and 
each of these is identified in the Ad Polybium 
together with two more which cannot be 
paralleled before the Hellenistic period, and 
a considerable number of parallel passages 
from other authors, Greek and Roman, is 
adduced. From time to time, attention is 
drawn to the roots of themes discussed in 
views about body and soul, after-life, and so 
on. This is all useful and worth doing, and 
it is carefully done. But it must be confessed 
that the gain at the end of it all seems rather 
slight. In some cases a fuller analysis might 
yield a little more. But the main trouble 
seems to be that the themes and their im- 
plications are themselves all rather simple 
and obvious. 

G, B. Kerrerp 


University College, Swansea 


Lton Herrmann: (1) Douze podmes 
d’exil de Sénéque et vingt-quatre poemes de 


Péirone regroupés et traduits. (Collec- 
tion Latomus, xxii.) Pp. 139. Brus- 
sels: Latomus, 1956. Paper, 225 B.fr. 


Reapers of M. Herrmann’s recent works 
will know what to expect here. In ‘twelve 
poems’ of Seneca, ascribed to the years of 
his Corsican exile, are fifty-six pieces from 
the Anthologia Latina arranged in twelve 
‘cycles’ (so the first ‘poem’ consists of A.L. 
804, 433, 437, 440, 441); the twenty-four 
poems of Petronius consist of an ‘erotic 
cycle’ of pieces from the Anth. Lat. followed 
by the Elegiae in Maecenatem, the Consolatio ad 
Liviam, the Copa (written, as M. Herrmann 
has argued elsewhere, for the occasion of a 
party given by Tigellinus in 64), and the 
Moretum. Regrouping is not the only process 
which these texts have . Among 
the conjectures of his ows which M. Herr- 
mann has introduced into them are riffulis, 
rota, viro, féras, pipulus (‘le peuple’), and 
Cythéré (‘Cythéréenne’). aut quibus dubio, 
Iulia hamatas, and Vare, tolle iocos are the first 
halves of three hexameters; devita et longin- 
quus cole contrahe vela is a Senecan hexameter 
and heu nox una dedit quae paene summa fuit a 
pentameter from the same hand. 


(2) Les deux livres de Catulle regroupés 
et traduits. (Collection Latomus, xxix.) 
Pp. xvii+142. Brussels: Latomus, 
1957. Paper, 250 B.fr. 

After Seneca and Petronius, Catullus. Apply- 
ing his ‘18-line rule’, M. Herrmann is able 
to say that Catullus produced two books 
—the first addressed ‘au public en général’ 
and containing 14a, 2a, 34, 45, 62, 66, 6:1, 
63, 101, 68, 64, 65 (in that order), the second 
addressed to Nepos and containing the rest 
of the poems. His emendations are even more 
adventurous. He prints in his text (and 
claims with a conieci in his apparatus) 7. 7 
cum nocet nox (‘quand la nuit nuisible est 14”), 
27. 4 ebriosa asina (‘une Anesse ivre’), 54. 5 
supplicio seni recocto (‘recuit par des supplices’), 
55- 4 te in aedibus Cybellis (‘au sanctuaire de 
Cybéle’), 64. 300 montibus Urbis. These 
absurdities scan: that is more than can be 
said for 32. 1 mea dulcis ipsissima, 39. 11 aut 
pachus Ur-her, 63. 74 sonitus <imus) abitt, 
64. 16 ¢ gurgite cavo, 64. 350 
canos, 66. 59 lumen ibin vario (‘Vibis’), 66. 93 
sidera cur iter dent, 67. 12 nequiter iam faciunt, 
67. 27 et quaerendus vir, 107. ‘7 aut magis mea. 
By taking 64. 23 0 bona matrum to mean ‘6 
biens de vos méres’ he is enabled to jettison 
23a. 

University of Glasgow 


C. J. Forpyce 
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Antonio QuacguaREL: La retorica 
antica al bivio (iad Nigrinum e Vad 
Donatum). Pp. 213. Rome: Edizioni 
Scientifiche Romane, 1956. Paper, 
L. 2,300. 


QuacQuARELu’s book has an important 
theme. Ancient Rhetoric was no mere guide 
to speech-making, but an educational sys- 
tem, which through a conventional content 
inculcated an outlook on life. But it did not 
answer ultimate questions, and some, starting 
as rhetoricians, turned elsewhere for the 
solution of spiritual problems. Lucian’s 
Nigrinus records the impact of a high-minded 
philosopher on a rhetorician, but the ‘ con- 
vert’, nowhere finding virtue practised by 
those who preached it, became disillusioned 
and sceptical. The second half of Quac- 
quarelli’s book deals with the ad Donatum of 
Cyprian, a rhetorician turned Christian. 
Quacquarelli’s attempt to see pagan and 
Christian of the second and third centuries 
against the common background of a 
rhetoric-obsessed culture is commendable. 
Based on wide reading, vostro ggg 8 
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between the two parts of Quacquarelli’s 
work, but creates other difficulties. Lucian’s 
abandonment of Rhetoric is nowhere men- 
tioned in Nigrinus, and though it is surely 
vital for his ostensible theme, Quacquarelli 
says very little about it. His real concern is 
clearly to demonstrate the superiority of 
Christianity over the moralistic pagan philo- 
sophy of Lucian’s day. But for that purpose 
he should have chosen a genuine convert from 
Rhetoric to philosophy, e.g. Marcus Aurelius. 

In sum the basis is here for a better book 
on second- and third-century thought, in 
which detail will be properly subordinated 
to a tauter and clearer presentation of the 
main arguments, and in which, one hopes, 
Latin and Greek quotations will be more 
accurately printed. 


University of Southampton 


A. E, Douctias 


Pseudo-Athanasii de Trinitate libri 
x-xii: Expositio fidei catholicae, Pro- 
Sessio arriana et confessio catholica, De 
Trinitate et de Spiritu Sancto. Reco- 
gnovit brevique adnotatione critica 
instruxit Manurus Smonetti. Pp. 
148. Bologna: Cappelli, 1956. Paper. 
Awmonc the works of Vigilius, bishop of Tha- 
psus in Byzacena (Migne, P.L. Ixii), there 
stand twelve books de Trinitate which in the 
manuscripts are ascribed to Athanasius. The 
last three stand apart, and are here given a 
critical edition. All three tracts belong to the 
Western anti-Arian literature of the late 
fourth and mid-ffth centuries. They are 
evidently not the work of a single author, 
but otherwise are not easy to place. Simonetti 
ventures some improbable guesses (p. 8). 
The first and third seem to me earlier than 

the second. The Expositio fidei catholicae is of 
about the time of Ambrose; c. 6 cannot be 
as late as Augustine, whose de Trinitate con- 
tains a polemic against the view there ex- 
pressed. Similarly the last piece, De Trinitate 
et de Spiritu Sancto, does not look later than the 
last quarter of the fourth century. » On | the 


doctrine of the double procession of the Spirit 
in a manner dependent upon Augustine, and 
a phrase in c. 9 (salva proprietate utriusque 
naturae) is cited from Leo’s Tome of 449. 
There is a strange misprint at p. 25, line 2. 


H. Cuapwick 
Queens’ College, Cambridge 
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Joun Fercuson: Pelagius: a Historical 
and Theological Study. (Kaye Prize 
Essay, 1952.) Pp. x+206. Cam- 
bridge: Heffer, 1956. Cloth, 155. net. 


Tits monograph is a Cambridge prize essay. 
Its origins, its style—sometimes homiletic, 
sometimes jocular—its quotations from popu- 
lar hymns, and its comments on how the 
issues appear to ‘a modern nonconformist’, 
may lead to an underestimate of its value 
which would be unfortunate. No doubt the 
work suffers from faults, superficialities, and 
one or two grave misunderstandings. But the 
terms of the award require the successful 
prizeman to print his dissertation substan- 
tially in the form submitted, and Professor 
Ferguson has thus been precluded from re- 
vising his youthful book. He has written the 
first serious appraisal of Pelagius in any 
language since the writings of the great 
British ‘heretic’ were subjected to a thorough 
overhaul by G. de Plinval (1943); and he 
draws the conclusion towards which the 
logic of that study already pointed—that 
Pelagius has been much misrepresented, that 
the questions he asked have remained un- 
answered in Christian thought, and that, 
deficient as his theology may be, it is not 
obviously more gravely inadequate than that 
of St. Augustine in an opposite direction. It 
is a prominent merit of the book that the 
author approaches his subject with deep 
sympathy, yet without any inclination to 
apply whitewash. His observation at p. 183, 
that Pelagius’ theology is most vulnerable in 
respect of his doctrines of the Atonement and 
of the Holy Spirit, goes to the root of the 
matter. Where he chiefly falls down is in 
the discussion of sacramental theology, and 
especially of baptism at 135), where his 
manner of missing the bus is spectacular— 
the crucial reference Pah aan coumleniny te 
Romans i. 17) has no relevance to the asser- 
tions in the text. One might suppose it to be 
a simple error for 1 Corinthians i. 17; but if 
Pelagius’ exegesis of this text had been cross- 
questioned, the author could hardly have fail- 
ed to revise his interpretation. There is also 
a tendency to accept Plinval’s ascriptions 
with insufficient scrutiny; e.g. the case for 
ascribing to Pelagius himself the tract ‘On 
the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart’, Pelagian 
as it may be in theology, is much weakened 
by the stylistic evidence, and the judgement 
of a professor of classics on these matters 
would have been particularly welcome. But 
these and other defects are so outweighed by 
the positive merits of the study that it would 
be unfair to give the former undue promi- 
nence. There remains much work to be done 





in this field of patristic studies, and we may 
surely hope that Professor Ferguson will 
contribute to it again. 


H, Cuapwick 
Queens’ College, Cambridge 


Akten des VIII, Internationalen Kongresses 
Siir Papyrologie, Wien 1955. (Mittei- 
lungen aus der Papyrussamlung der 
Osterreichischen Nationalbibliothek, 
neue Serie, V. Folge.) Pp. 174; 
8 plates. Vienna: Rohrer, 1956. 
Paper, 4.5. 100. 


Tus volume contains the addresses, some 
in summary only, delivered at the Eighth 
International Congress for Papyrology by 
papyrologists, historians, jurists, and others 
interested in the set theme of ‘Egypt in the 
Roman, Byzantine, and Arab periods’, The 
intentionally wide scope of this theme, com- 
bined with the time-limit imposed on the 
thirty communications, produced a great 
variety of subjects and a reviewer’s nightmare. 
A congress of this kind is naturally concerned 
with the results of papyrology—meta- 
papyrology, so to speak—rather than with 
papyrology itself, but its transactions again 
emphasize the degree of co-operation which 
papyrologists must, and do, maintain with 
scholars working in related fields of study. 
The English contributors interest them- 
selves in the literary tastes of the Greek- 
speaking population. J. W. B. Barns finds 
chet te Greek Bunmtance outs fs origi, at 


especially its first two books, predominated 
in the first three centuries A.D. and that, once 


P. Oxy. 2192, concludes that it was for their 
libraries that the Greek texts of Oxyrhynchus 
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assistants in the collection of the annona: it is 
doubtful whether the reading which he cites 
on p. 18 is certain enough to be treated as a 
very early example of contraction. A. E. R. 
Boak sees in the burden of liturgical respon- 
sibilities forced on Aurelius Isidorus an 
epitome of the general plight of small land- 
owners in the early fourth century. H. 
Henne, reviewing recent discussions of 
anachoresis, agrees that this phenomenon was 
endemic in Graeco-Roman Egypt as a 
natural consequence of fiscal exploitation, 
but believes that the word dvaywpeiy in this 
sense was adopted by the administration as 
a kind of euphemism: it was supplanted by 
¢edyewv in Byzantine times, when it came to 
bear an exclusively religious significance. 
V. Martin, examining the evidence of ono- 
mastic for possible light on racial relations, 
concludes that the so-called ‘bilingual names’ 
may reveal an attempt to assimilate their 


are: E. C, Baade, M. Cramer, F, Daumas, 
R. Ibscher, E. Kiessling, G, Maldfeld, 
C. D. G. Muller, the late J. Muyser, K, 
Preisendanz, E. Seidl, R. Taubenschlag, 
A. Volten, H. J. Wolff, Z. Zaba. The fore. 
word and introductory address are by Hans 
Gerstinger, president of the Congress and 
editor of the volume. 


B. R. Rees 
University of Manchester 


Per Krarup: Rector Rei Publicae. 


Pp. 211. Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 
1956. Paper, Kr. 11.75. 


In this luxuriously produced volume, in 
Danish, Dr. Krarup offers a ‘contribution 
towards the interpretation of Cicero’s de re 
publica’, ending with a substantial summary 
in English, which alone is reviewed here. He 
discusses the transmission (briefly, for there 
is nothing original to say) and the sources 
(stressing rightly their diversity), analyses the 
work in detail, as far as it can be deduced 
from the remains, and ends with an 
estimate of Cicero’s intentions in his picture 
of the rector rei publicae, concluding that the 
man Cicero meant to fulfil his ideal role was 
—Cicero. The volume does not include a text. 

Cicero’s Staatslehre is ‘truly Roman’, and 
to that extent original. He assumes, as some 
moderns do, that there did once exist on 
earth and in practice an ideal state, namely 
the middle Republic, and his analysis is an 
attempt to cull from every conceivable source 
a rational and phi i 
maiorum, True, he is thereby enabled very 
eloquently to present in Book iii the view that 
good political behaviour is based upon an 


the Empire in practical way the situa- 
they cant be different, but I do not think 
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aspirations of an age when the thugs were 
on top. 


St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge 


J. A. Crook 


W. P. WALLACE: The Euboian League 
and its Coinage. (Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs, No. 134.) Pp. 
xii+180; 16 plates. New York: 
American Numismatic Society, 1956. 
Paper, $5. 

THE present monograph is the first major 
result of many years’ study of the history and 
coinage of Euboea; in assembling, illustrat- 
ing, and analysing in detail the surviving 
coinage of the Euboean League, it offers 
an important contribution to both Greek 
history and Greek numismatics. Literary 
and epigraphic references to the Euboean 
League are few, but a federal coinage ap- 
pearing at intervals for about two and a 
half centuries is evidence for a long and 
chequered history, which is unravelled, as far 
as the non-numismatic sources allow, in a 
full and valuable first chapter. 

Its first coinage, struck on the Aeginetan 
standard, is clearly to be associated with the 
revolt from Athens in 411, after which issues 
of tetradrachms and drachms of Attic weight 
reflect the revival of Athenian influence in 
the early fourth century. Thereafter follow 
seven small issues of drachms; the carefully 
assembled evidence of die-links shows that 
the biggest required only eight obverse dies. 
The order of issues is established primarily 
by the degrees of wear observed in hoard- 
groups which are analysed in detail. These 
provide surer indications of chronology than 
do the stylistic criteria of Professor D. M. 
Robinson (V.N.M. 124, ‘A Hoard of Silver 
Coins from Carystus’, pp. 39 ff.), and pes 
a very different order of emission. Once this 
order has been established, each issue is then 
attributed to some suitable hiscorical occa- 
sion—usually one of military activity. The 
assumption that issues were nearly always 
occasioned by military needs is probably 
justified ; in any case the dates proposed are 
offered only as likely occasions within the 
general periods indicated by the relative de- 
grees of wear and other considerations. The 
main result is to lower the dates of the lighter 
Euboean League drachms so as to begin 
(apart from one small group of uncertain 
earlier date) with the revival of the League 
¢. 340, and to continue at intervals until 
about 267. 

The silver and bronze fractional denomina- 





tions also receive attention. It is interesting 
to note the extreme paucity of examples of 
the silver fractions of the drachm; although 
Wallace has traced 1,126 drachms, he has 
been able to record only 56 fractions to 
accompany them. Bronze fractions may have 
taken the place of silver for part of the period, 
but even these are not numerous. Is this dis- 
parity between drachms and their fractions 
due to the chances of survival and discovery, 
or does it reflect the proportions in which 
they were originally struck? The fact that 
most of the hemidrachm die-combinations 
survive in several specimens suggests that 
the latter view may be correct. This pre- 
ponderance of a single denomination would 
suggest issues rather for military pay than 
for the more varied needs of general trade. 

Further studies of Euboean coinage are 
promised, and, to judge from the first, they 
will be well worth waiting for. 


C. M. Kraay 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


Lucy Tatcotr, BARBARA PxHtip- 
PAKI, G. Rocer Epwarps and 
Vircinta R. Grace: Small Objects 
from the Pnyx V1. (Hesperia, Supple- 
ment x.) Pp. 189, 7 figs., 80 plates, 
Princeton, N.J.: American School of 


Classical Studies at Athens, 1956. 
Paper, $7.50. 

Tue Americans and Greeks excavated the 
Pnyx at Athens between 1931 and 1937 and 
unearthed a great number of small objects, 
most of which had been brought there at 
various times as filling. The more miscel- 
laneous were studied in Hesperia, Suppiement 
vii (1943). This volume presents an adequate 
selection of the remainder—red-figure {and 
black-figure) pottery, Megarian bowls, and 
stamped wine jars. Each section is fully 
illustrated and has its own indexes and con- 
cordances. 

Most of the red-figure and black-figure 
sherds were deposited around 340 B.c. Their 
artistic level is low, but for that reason they 
are especially valuable, since so little has 
been published of the ordinary red-figure of 
the fourth century. Miss Talcott and Miss 
Philippaki have added much to our know- 
ledge of the style and painters of that 


Dr. Edwards’s section on the fragments of 
so-called Megarian bowls and their moulds 
Boyne van ghee & Most of the pieces 
from the Pnyx are rejects and unusually 
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many are duplicates. He gives some useful 
observations on making moulds and stacking 
in the kiln, states that manufacture in 
Athens began about the middle of the third 
century, and conjectures that the ancient 
name was hemitomos. 

On stamped amphora handles Dr. Grace 
is the recognized authority and she here re- 
veals more of their arcana. This section is 
more than a catalogue; it also offers a re- 
vised and improved survey of this vast but 
ultimately useful subject. The examples 
from the Pnyx, which range from the fifth 
century B.c. to Imperial and even Byzantine 
times, are principally Cnidian and Thasian, 
with Rhodian third. 

Though the material of this volume has in 
itself a limited appeal, the excellence of the 
presentation makes it more important than 
might be expected. The photography is re- 
markably clear and earns Miss A. Frantz 
more than mention in a footnote. Finally, the 
publisher’s summary deserves note for its 
accuracy. 


Museum of Classical 
Archaeology, Cambridge 


R. M. Coox 


Emit Kunze: V. Bericht iiber die 
Ausgrabungen in Olympia. Pp. 176; 
82 plates, 74 Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1956. Paper, DM. 44. 

Tue German excavations at Olympia have 
deals mainly, but not completely or ex- 
clusively, with the last campaign before the 
interruption caused by the war and the first 
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tury: this arrangement has a Greek parallel 
only on the rather later shield from Car- 
chemish, which is usually but thoughtlessly 
regarded as Ionian. The later Archaic shields 
provide among their blazons a Typhon 
(which leads Kunze to comment on Aesch. 
Sept. 491-6) and an arm in the traditicnal 
gesture of execration, and there is more 
detail about the inner fixtures. (4) A helmet 
with an Attic inscription MiAriades aveBexev 
rot Ac is a dedication of another kind: Kunze 
argues convincingly that the dedicator was 
the great Miltiades, while tyrant of Cher- 
sonesus. (5) Pls. 40-42 show what must be 
the bronze head of a military ram, which 
can hardly be later than the mid-fifth cen- 
tury. This is our earliest Greek evidence 
for that weapon, and size and material 
suggest a primitive stage in sicze warfare. 
(6) Herrmann studies some bronze relicfs 
of uncertain application. They include a 
Sub-geometric strip (pl. 43) and a Neo- 
Hittite—that is, North Syrian—-import (figs. 
37-38). On p. 96 is supplied th: missing text 
to Ol. B. iii, pl. 20. (7) Kune publishes a 
good bronze statuette and remarks on other 
Laconian kouroi. (8) Of the many fragments’ 
of terra-cotta statuary only two were ready 
for publication. The Zeus and Ganymede is 
pra te (pls. 54-63), and much 
of one warrior has been reconstituted from a 
group of several figures of which the terra- 
cotta base also is probably recognized (pls. 
S473). (9) Weber presents the upper part 
fine marble statue of a draped athlete of 
abut a. 140 and speculates intelligently on 
the Hadrianic style in Greece. (10) Epi- 
graphists will be pleased to see some of their 
normal fare. Among the dedications may be 
mentioned a mid-fifth-century quatrain of 
Apollonia Illyrica that is quoted by Pausanias 
and an historically curious tribute of Achaean 
and Arcadian members of an expedition led 


by a Cn. Domitius against Gauls. 
R. M, Coox 
Museum of Classical . 
Archaeclogy, 


Hetry Gotpman: Excavations at Gézlii 
Kule, Tarsus. Vol. ii: From the Neo- 
lithic through the Bronze Age. (1) Text: 
™ X+373. (2) Plates: 458, 2 plates 

of sections, 25 plans. Princeton: 
University Press (London: Oxford 
University Press), 1956. Cloth, 
£14. 8s. net 


Tue second volume of the report on the 
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Tarsus excavations (of which vol. i was re- 
viewed in C.R. ii [1952], 230) discusses the 
Neolithic and Bronze Age material and ap- 
pears to be largely Dr. Goldman’s own work, 
though M. J. Mellink has described the Neo- 
lithic and Chalcolithic pottery and I. J. Gelb 
the Hittite hieroglyphic seals and seal im- 
pressions, and the editor with her usual 
courtesy acknowledges in her foreword the 
help of other assistants such as Dr. and Mrs, 
Ehrich and her various architects. 

The Neolithic pottery consisted partly of 
dark burnished, partly of light gritty wares. 
The former was often adorned with a ‘rocker- 
pattern’ made by finger-nails or shells, and 
compared by Dr. Mellink to similar decora- 
tion on pottery from Messina and the Amuq 
region, and also from Ras Shamra, Hama, 
Byblos, and Chagar Bazar. Stranger and 
even more significant perhaps is the pre- 
valence (not noted by Dr. Mellink) of this 
same ‘rocker-pattern’ on the pottery of the 
earliest Neolithic inhabitans of souih-east 
Italy. 

The Early Chalcolithic levels had been 
telescoped, and the pottery belonging to 
them found in later levels so that the evi- 
dence for Halaf influence or for pottery cor- 
responding to levels C and D at Amuq were 
slight. 

The Late Chalcolithic Phase (30 m.— 
27 m.) contained a succession of burnt floors 
and hearths with chaff-faced pottery varying 
from fine, light to coarse, dark fabrics, post- 
Ubaid, and corresponding to those of 
Amug F. 


The painted pottery is comprised of two 
groups (Chevron-painted and Striped Ware) 
reflecting not Ubaid, as we might expect, but 
rather Halafian traditions, and we must as- 
sume that the true Halaf culture must have 
existed earlier in some unexplored sites in 

The advent of the so-called Early Bronze 
Age at a depth of 27 m. was marked not only 
by the first appearance of metal but also by 
new types of pottery. The E.B. I strata 
(27 m.—19 m.) were occupied by a broad 
street leading into the settlement. 

The E.B. II period opened in a prosperous 
style with a broad east—west street lined both 
sides by terraces of well-built two-roomed 
houses with party walls. ‘At no other time 
did Cilicia come so close to developing an 
independent, indigenous character as in 
Early Bronze II nor show so much variety 


of the houses south of the street and the 
erection of a fortified rampart of earth, clay, 
and bricks (evidently a hurried effort like the 
Themistoclean wall at Athens). 

This wall was partially razed and used as 
the foundation for a more orthodox wall with 
staggered ‘indented trace’ line and a gate- 
way opening westwards, flanked by two 
oblong towers. Later these towers were 
pulled down and the direct gateway re- 
placed by an indirect, L-shaped entrance. 
The street and the houses north of it con- 
tinued to function with various complicated 
alterations of level until the whole town was 
overwhelmed by invaders from the Troad. 

Only fragments were uncovered of the new 
houses, of which Goldman states that ‘though 
probably built by the same people who 
erected the houses of the Early Bronze II 
period they were occupied by those who 
brought the North-West Anatolian pottery 
home from Troy I-IV’. Many of the old 
native fabrics disappeared entirely but new 
ones were imported from Syria and Anatolia 
including the light, reddish-brown Copper 
Age Ware of Central Anatolia. 

The E.B. III period appears to have 
ended in a series of 
ing €0 the Svciain cnes'dated by fichaatler 
about 2100-2000 B.c,, weakening the local 
power so that it seems to have been overrun 
by ‘the same kind of nomadic tribe, as those 
who overran much of Palestine’. The striking 
similarity in pottery, especially the comb- 
incised jars in both regions, supports this 
conclusion. Their first settlement looked like 
the emergency establishment of people trying 
to get a hold in a hostile land, but it deve- 
loped into a town not unlike the earlier 
phases of Early Bronze III. Some political 
domination was reflected in the ceramic 
material which was wholly under the infiu- 
ence of North Syria, to such an extent that 
almost no parallels, except in a small group 
of red-polished sherds, were found with the 
flourishing culture of Kane$ to the north; 
and this in spite of its accessibility through 
the Cilician Gates. 

The Late Bronze I period followed without 

any sharp break in the culture which, how- 
Guth, vies tenaiead oy 4 aang goes 
Gerance of Anatolian forme due probebly 
to the — expansion of the Hittite 
than to any infiltration of 
ts from Kane3. The only large 
of this period extended round three 
of a court in a manner familiar in 
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were encircled by a Cyclopean curtain wall. 

Slag and a crucible indicated that rooms 
T 10, 11, and 12 had been used by bronze 
workers, and a jeweller’s mould south of these 
Sa ee 
worked there. 

This temple was destroyed apparently by 
Mycenaean raiders, since the subsequent 
level Late Bronze I1b was marked by a 
quantity of L.H. IIIc pottery of the Granary 
type apparently chiefly from the Argolis but 
with a few sherds from Rhodes and Crete. 

Wheel-made monochrome pottery, how- 
ever, was dominant and the culture as a 
whole must be still counted as Late Hittite. 

The Mycenaean invaders must be related 
to the people who attacked Egypt in 1194 B.c. 
and were known as the Peoples of the Sea, 
but their settlement at Tarsus was more 
evanescent and never attained the prosperity 
of the more or less contemporary settlement 
at Enkomi in Cyprus. 

An appendix by F. R. Matson discusses 
the techniques of the Early Bronze Age 
potters at Tarsus. 

This is a monumental work and therefore 
expensive, but it is very good value, and I 
cannot recall any other recent work on this 
scale that is so easy to read and to use. 


R. W. Hurcinson 


Cambridge 


Einar Gyerstap: Early Rome. 11: the 
Tombs. (Skrifter Utgivna av Svenska 
Institutet i Rom, 4°, xvii. 2.) Pp. 
3273 249 figs. Lund: Gleerup, 1956. 
Paper, Kr. 95. 

Tus is the second of six volumes on Rome 
till the expulsion of the kings. The plan is (i) 
| etm dee es a arr 
(iii) fortifications and sacred sits, (iv) the 
analysis of the archaeological di.ta, (v) the 
> ae ecm carer 





With Roman fortitude Gjerstad plods 
through the duller part of his material, and 
very dull it is, consisting predominantly of 
rough, unpainted, hand-made pottery of 
types common in central Italy in the earlier 
Iron Age. Two cemeteries, one beside the 
Sacra Via and the other on the Esquiline, 
provide most of the graves. Gjerstad classifies 
them by periods—I, IIa, IIs, Ill, and early 
urban. The classification, based partly on 
stratigraphy but more on the character of the 
pottery, seems in general sound. Though. the 
dating of the periods is reserved for the fourth 
volume, it looks as if I-III need not last more 
than 100 to 150 years. But on the comparison 
of the two sets of burials Gjerstad is instruc- 
tive: though contemporary they differ 
notably in the method of disposing of the 
body and in the form of grave. The burials of 
the Quirinal, Velia, and Palatine are too 
few for their character to be determined. 
The graves of the Sacra Via contained also 
considerable remains of food, animal and 
vegetable ; the latter are discussed botanically 
in Appendix I. The human bones, profes- 
sionally examined in Appendix II, will dis- 
appoint anthropologists because of their 
scanty or bad preservation. 

Gjerstad has been modest about his labours 
in reconstituting the grave groups, preserved 
to their credit by Boni and Pinza. It is 
difficult to criticize till he publishes his 


painted pottery. P. 258: I do not think the 
Italo-Corinthian of CX VIII need be as late 
as the sixth century. Pp. 259-61: the earlier 
group of CXXV looks to me of the seventh 
century, no. 6 belongs to Beazley’s Genucilia 
group (Z.V.P., pp. 175~7), and the graffito 
of no. 4 appears in the illustration to be in- 
complete and perhaps to contain A rather 
than E. P. 261: I do not understand Gjer- 
stad’s distinction between Italo-Protocorin- 
thian and Italo-Corinthian (nos. 10 and 11 of 
CXXVIII). P. 194: no. 5: ‘burnishing’ is 
unexpected. Pp. 284-6: no. 4 of II, if 
Corinthian, could be later than Gjerstad 
asserts, but the ‘blue’ is probably purple or 
red. P, 265: the butt spike of G (fig. 120, no. 
g) suggests that one weapon was found in the 
graves of the Sacra Via. 

This is a competent study. The illustra- 
tions are lavish, but seem to have been 
trimmed round ‘so that the profiles are sus- 
pect. The standard of English and of proof- 
reading deserves congratulation. 


R. M. Coox 
Archaeology, Cambridge 
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GisELa M. A. RicuTer: Catalogue of 
Engraved Gems, Greek, Etruscan and 
Roman. Pp. xlii+143; 75 plates. 
Rome: Bretschneider, 1956. Paper, 
L. 9,000. 


Tue Metropolitan Museum of New York 
has an excellent and representative ccllection 
of ancient gems, which was greatly enlarged 
and improved during Dr. Richter’s keeper- 
ship. Gems are a branch of Greek and Roman 
art which has appealed more to the collector 
than to the student, and our knowledge of 
them has lagged behind. This admirable cata- 
logue, which supersedes Dr. Richter’s earlier 
catalogue of 1920, gives a useful conspectus 
of the subject, though its claim to be a hand- 
book (p. v) is not precisely accurate. 

Dr. Richter’s classes are Greek—Geo- 
metric, Orientalizing, Island, Graeco-Phoe- 
nician, Archaic, Classical, Graeco-Persian, 
Hellenistic; Etruscan and Italic-—Archaic, 
Developed, Globolo, Etruscanizing, and 
Hellenizing; and Roman (as she calls all 
gems engraved from the first century B.c. till 
the fourth century a.p.). Cameos, Hellen- 
istic and Roman, are grouped separately. 
There is a general introduction, useful for its 
sections on technique, materials, and signa- 
tures; short prefaces to each section of the 
catalogue; and the essential indexes. Each 
item is described comprehensively and illus- 
trated by a photograph, almost always in 
enlargement. The paper and the printing are 
excellent, but the book is too heavy for paper 
covers. The illustrations (from casts for the 
intaglios) are good, though sometimes be- 
cause of the oblique lighting a single view is 
not enough. 

The interpretation, dating, and authenti- 
cation of gems is often hazardous. Dr. 
Richter’s judgements are careful and honest 
and appear generally sound, though on many 
details other students are bound to have 
other opinions. The Island class might now 
be abolished, and it is misleading to talk of 
‘a revival of Mycenaean traditions’. The 
Graeco-Phoenician class is puzzling, if less 
dubious. But the Graeco-Persian gems are 
clearly distinct, and Dr. Richter has already 
done much to show the character of the art 
to which they belong. Of the Etruscanizing 
Italic gems Dr. Richter observes that they 
cling deliberately to the old Roman spirit 
(pp. 53-54): this is hard to see or believe. 

The inclusion of the first century B.c. in the 
Roman period is justified for the Metro- 
politan’s gems, and the assertion that late 
work is not necessarily careless (p. 62) needed 
making. 


There are misprints of Greek on p. xxvii, 
and on p. xiii I note five inaccuracies, 
though a casual sample from the catalogue 
proper is reassuring. On pl. 70 the number 
401 has once slipped in for 631. 

Dr. Richter has earned our gratitude 
again. 

R. M. Coox 
Museum of Classical 
Archaeology, Cambridge 


WERNER Pegk: Verzeichnis der Gedicht- 
Anfange und vergleichende Ubersicht zu 
den Griechischen Vers-Inschriften, i. Pp. 
44. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1957. 
Paper, DM. 10.50. 


In my review of volume i of W. Peek’s 
Griechische Vers-Inschriften (C.R. vii [1957], 
115-18), I pointed out in common with 
other reviewers (e.g. A. S. F. Gow, G.G.A., 
1956, pp. 223-8) that the value of this col- 
lection was substantially diminished by the 
lack of any form of index to the individual 
epigrams. This was not the fault of the 
author, but was a decision reached by the 
publishers on technical grounds—a mistaken 
decision indeed, and one which all users of 
the book have had good cause to regret. It is 
welcome to be able to record that this defect 
has now been overcome with the publication 
of a small additional volume of the same for- 
mat, containing an index of first lines and a 
io numerorum with the collection of 


possess G.V. i, and, while one may hope for 
fuller indexes to the whole series in the course 
of time, it has the utmost value as a tempo- 
rary expedient. 
Gezorrrey WooDHEAD 
Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge 


G. Osrrocorsky: History of the By- 
zantine State. Translated by Joan 
Hussey. Pp. xxvii+548. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1956. Cloth, 84s. net. 
ee Ostrocorsky is probably the 
and learned Byzantine 
poediacaanen negra His general History of 
Byzantium was first published at Munich in 
German in 1940; but owing to the War its 
circulation was limited. It was 
republished in 1952, when the author made 
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a number of important additions to bring it 


The book as it stands is without question 
the best one-volume history of Byzantium in 
existence. It is too full of material to provide 
easy reading; but it gives its information 


studies and an invaluable work of reference. 
Dr. Hussey has done an admirable service in 
making it accessible to the English-reading 
world. The book is well produced; and 
throughout the long and complicated text I 
have only noticed one small slip, on p. 407, 
where the Epirote Despot is given a husband 
instead of a wiie. 


Sreven RuNcIMAN 


CLEMENTE Pizzi: Un Amico di Erasmo: 
P?'Umanista Andrea Ammonio. Florence: 
le Monnier, 1956. Pp. viii+-100. 
Paper, L. 600. 

ANDREA DELLA Rena (or Ammonius as he 
dell’ Arena) was an Italian humanist whose 
principal claim to fame has been his friend- 
ship with Erasmus. Scholars have on the 
whole agreed with Pierre Bayle in dismissing 
him as unimportant. ‘L’un des 

services qu’il rendit 4 Erasme’ (states the 
Dictionnaire) ‘fut de lui envoyer de temps en 


gether by their love of antiquity, and how 
Erasmus, bored with the Fellows of Queens’, 
announced that he would come to London 


tery of the preface. Then Ammonius began 
to prosper. He became Latin secretary to 
Henry VIII. He filched the subcollectorship 
of Peter’s Pence from Polydore Vergil; and 
it was his turn to be munificent. We hear of 
his sending Erasmus an Irish thoroughbred ; 
and he carried through the delicate negotia- 
tions with the Curia which resulted in the 
Dutch humanist being granted a dispensa- 
tion from wearing the dress of an Augustinian 
canon. 

Ammonius died in 1516 from the sweating 
sickness before he had time to achieve much. 
The known facts about him are few; and it 
is surprising therefore to see no mention here 
of the letters from which Hay in his Polydore 
Vergil reconstructed the intrigues that led to 
Vergil’s imprisonment. If Pizzi had examined 
Hay’s evidence and had not relied so much 
on the correspondence of Erasmus (79 of his 
11g notes are references to Allen's edition), 
he would have given us a truer picture of his 
hero. Ammonius was a careerist whom his 
enemies nicknamed ‘the prize fighter’. He 
was an insensitive and mechanical poet 
whose taste passed such lines as 

pro Henrico Henricum, octavum pro se- 

ptimo habemus ; 
and the praises which Erasmus lavished on 
his character and genius represent nothing 
so much as the triumphs of affection over an 


impartial judgement. 
Pizzi’s monograph is a memorial to a 
rather than a critical biography. 
Its picture of the humanist world is occasion- 
ally. fanciful. Walsingham is described as 
being six miles from Cambridge ; and we are 
told that the London ‘Season’ ended on 29 
September, which gives the travels of Eras- 
mus an oddly eighteenth-century air. But as 
a memorial the book has a certain charm, and 
its account of Ammonius is more correct than 
that in the D.NV.B. and more readable than 
the scattered notes in Allen. 


R. R. Botcar 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Epovarp TitcHe: Georg Finsler in 
seinen Briefen an Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff. (Schriften der literari- 
schen Gesellschaft Bern: Neue Folge 
der Neujahrsblaetter, vii.) Bern: 
Herbert Lang, 1956. Paper. 

Wuen Wilamowitz wrote the autobiography 
which is such a mine of information about 


his colleagues and acquaintanccs, he dis- 
missed Georg Finsler in a couple of lines. 
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‘We became friends’, he stated, ‘through 

ing on learned topics’; and his 
three letters to Finsler, published in 1953, 
did nothing to dispel the impression, left by 
his curtness, that the friendship had counted 
for little in his life. The present book comes 
therefore as a surprise. Herr Ti¢che, who has 
had access to the Wilamowitz papers at 
G6ttingen, shows that the two men wrote to 
each other regularly from 1889 to Finsler’s 
death in 1916, so that Wilamowitz’s later 
attitude would seem to require some explana- 
tion. Finsler, the overworked Rector of the 
Berne Gymnasium, whose excursions into 
scholarship no way matched the achieve- 
ments of his correspondent, adopted through- 
out the twenty-six years of their friendship 
the role of the admiring disciple. Have we 
then here an example of a brilliant man’s 
neglect of a modest admirer ? The hypothesis 
appears plausible. But the whole story is 
given a paradoxical turn by the further cir- 
cumstance that it was Wilamowitz who had 
thought Finsler’s letters worth keeping, 
while Finsler destroyed the majority of those 
he received. 

Herr Tiéche, using the ninety-odd letters 
which are still extant from Finsler to Wila- 
mowitz, has prepared an account of the 
former’s life and work which supplements 
and corrects Rudolf Finsler’s and Sigg’s 
somewhat sentimental recollections. Finsler 
and Wilamowitz were united by their love of 
Greek and by acommon problem. They were 
both passionately concerned to find room for 
the classical discipline in a world which was 
turning to modern studies, and this goes far 
to explain Wilamowitz’s willingness to keep 
up the correspondence, But Finsler, who ad- 
vocated retaining the traditional curriculum 
if only for 2 minority, was distressed by the 
suggestion in Wilamowitz’s 1900 pamphlet 
that the teaching of Greek should be related 
to contemporary interests; and Wilamowitz 
on his side found it difficult to sympathize 
with Finsler’s approach to learning. Homer 
in der Neuzeit shows clearly enough that 
literary history was Finsler’s main interest. 
Wilamowitz would have welcomed a book 
which did for Homer what Billanovich in 
our own day has done for Livy. But he saw 
little value in the details Finsler had col- 
lected about the use later writers had made 
of the Homeric epics. Behind the masks of 
patronage and admiration, each felt dis- 
appointed in the other, and so it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why neither in the end 
treasured the other’s memory. Herr Tiéche, 
however, deserves our gratitude for the light 
he has shed on a relationship from which we 
learn a good deal about the aims and mis- 


understandings of nineteenth and early- 
twentieth-century scholars. 


R. R. Boxcar 
King’s College, Cambridge 


FrrepricH H6RMANN (ed.): Aus dem 
Bildungsgut der Antike. (Das Bildungs- 
gut der Héheren Schule, Klassische 
Reihe, Band i.) Pp. 160. Munich: 
Bayerischer Schulbuch-Verlag, 1956, 
Cloth, DM. 9.80. 


Tue audiences to whom these six lectures 
were delivered consisted mainly of teachers 
of the classics. The lecturers are all professors 
in Bavarian universities, and one purpose of 
the series appears to be to bridge the gap 
which too often separates the standpoints of 
the university and pre-university teacher. 
There are other associated cleavages which 
the first two lectures (F. Dirlmeier, O. Seel) 
seek to remedy, in particular those between 
learning and life, between knowledge and 
truth, and between the mechanics of abs- 
tract scholarship and a vital grasp of the art 
and thought of antiquity with its meaning 
for the present age. Seel indicates the merits, 
and lists the achievements, of that modern 
growth, ‘the historical-philological disci- 
pline’. But the dangers of erudition for 
erudition’s sake are stressed: ‘pure research’ 
is tco often directed to unreal questions, and 
the claim to a largely illusory ‘autonomy’ 
becomes the researcher’s excuse for isolating 
himself in an artificial and esoteric world 
from which any adequate concept of huma- 
nity and its pressing problems has been ex- 
cluded. Such undue ‘subjectivism’ is found in 
the over-analytic criticism of Homer, or in 
word-studies which forget that ideas come 
first both logically and chronologically. The 
educational ideal presented is that of a com- 

ensive Christian humanism. Education 
should develop the judgement (Dirlmeier) ; 
but this is no merely formal aim, since not 
only ‘the brain’ but the whole man will 
benefit from the content of the Greek and 
Latin classics, which are the best educa- 
tional ‘medium’ because of their presenta- 
tion of the fundamentals of ‘the good life’. 
This subject-matter retains its priority over 
physical research: bows and arrows may be 
out of date but Plato on the needs of man 
and society is not yet out-moded. My only 
criticism is that the authors have not availed 
themselves of the literature of other countries 
which perhaps awoke sooner than Germany 
to these problems. The other lectures exem- 
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plify the new standpoint in various ways. 
In a synopsis of the history of Greek reli- 
gion C. Koch relates his subject positively 
and negatively to Christianity. R. Gingerich 
describes the work of German scholars. on 
Virgil since 1900 after his comparative 
neglect in the previous century. He notes a 
growing realization that Virgil is a human 
being and an artist, and not just a field for 
inhumane and mechanical investigations. K. 
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Bos! deals with the early German institution 
of kingship on the basis of Tacitus, Germ. 7, 
and the Sutton Hoo ship-burial. F. Délger 
gives examples, mainly linguistic and histori- 
cal, to show how the study of late, and even 
modern, Greek can contribute to the under- 
standing of antiquity. 

j. Tate 
University of Sheffield 


SUMMARIES OF 
PERIODICALS 


ERANOS 
Von. LV, Fasc. 1-2 (1957) 


L. J. D. Richardson follows up an article by 
H. J. Rose (xlv, 1947, pp. 88 ff.) on Aeschylus’ 
use of the Homeric idiom exemplified by ts 
Tnrepdxowo, and discusses the meaning of 
Septem 488. G. Bjrck disallows most of the 
objections made to the authenticity of the 
Rhesus, but argues that the words 5épy, dva 
(vocative, addressed to a man), rvoa, 
éxxdnaia, yepovola, and yewpyeiv are neces 
sarily unsuited to tragedy, and that the 
structure is too disjointed for Euripides. 
A. E. Douglas maintains that Cicero in- 
novated when in the Orator he assigned the 
three Functions (mouere, conciliare, docere) one 
to each of the three Styles (grauis, mediocris, 
subtilis). F. W. Lenz has information on 


336, and identifies in Extrauagans 264. 12 
a manuscript of the Amores and Heroides that 

to Scriuerius. S. Edmar emends an 
incription from Ostia. A. Uddholm writes 
on the manuscripts of the formulae Marculfi, 
and discusses the reading of several passages. 
F. W. Lenz notes that the manuscript of 


in an 

foreshadow Italian da, is a mistake for de 
alode. V. Skanland explains a passage of 
Augustine discussed by Léfstedt, Coniectanea, 
p. 89, and finds « further example of Jitus 
meaning ‘the sea close inshore’ in a medieval 
distich attached to Boethius’ Consolatio. 
roe sey a 1955-6 (in Swed- 


MNEMOSYNE 
4TH Series, X (1957), Fasc. 2 


J. Gonda, The Original Value of Gr. -Se: this 
enclitic originally denoted not direction but 
emphasis. B. A. van Groningen, Théognis 
769-772: «is causal; cogin refers not only 
to poetic talent but to various knowledge 
accumulated by the poet; 7d pév... ra 52... 


(whom the boxer ’ city wor- 
ships) was almost too much even for H 
J. C. Kamerbeek, iv: Notes, Critical 


Eurytus any children?’; in 499f. follow 
Jebb but apply te words to D. as well; 526 
eye 82 pdrnp pev ofa dpdlw may mean ‘I tell 
the story as my mother told it me’, leading to 
what follows; 528 éAcewév is sound; in 587 
the fut. perf. denotes permanence; in 628 
read adrip 6”, referring to D. ; 660 wavdpepos 
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refers to soldiers of H.'s; 971~3 nil mutandum ; 
982 éupédpovey ‘is eager (to utter its sorrow)’ ; 5 
993-9 (annotations); 1009 #mra: has the 
Old Man as subj. ; for 73” read 4 8’; 1013 f. 
put question-mark after dvjoyov, under- 
standing a verb such as dfe. R. Hackforth, 
Notes on Plato’s Theaetetus: on 145 D 7-2 9; 
147 D6; 149 a ff. (Midwifery and Anamnesis 
are not equivalent) ; 154 B 3-6; 155 B 4-5; 
157 A 3-4, B 4; 165 A 6-7; 166 £ 44-1674 1; 
172 B 2-8; 177 D 5-6; 179 A 10-8 5; 183 
B 4-5; 185 36, C 4-5; 188 p 3; 189 B 10-190 
E 4 (dAMobogia: the logical argument seems 
completed at 190 B 1) ; 197 A 3, c 7-8, D 7-8, 
D ff. (the Aviary simile: P. is thinking of a 
number as a series of alphas or dots), 201 
b 6-7. H. W. Pleket, Three Epigraphic Notes : 
(a) in a recently found Argos inscription, 
B.C.H. 77 (1953), 400-2, no. v= S.E.G 
xiii, 244, Teds dywvoberueds refers not to 
honorary titles but to statues and other 
honours; (6) in a Carian inscr., B.C.H. 58 
(1934), 342/3, nO. 34, read ebmpoo()exr@ 
(or Evmpoo(s)éxry) ; (¢) criticisms of in- 
scriptions from Histria as published by 
D. M. Pippidi, Histria, i (1954), 473°564, 
nos. 2, 4, and 25. H. G. Beyen, The Wi 
Decoration of the 


: in view of the strong 
evidence that Roman wall-paintings were 
influenced by scene-painting, elements of 
the Boscoreale paintings alluding to the 
Aclasnbideisl thie tonaaney teaedodoek teas 
comedy; a curious piece of wall in pl. xii 
is a reminiscence of a stage set ; but there are 
some non-theatrical elements. [Cf. A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge, The Theatre of Dionysus 
in Athens, pp. 227ff] J. H. Jongkees, 
Nubes 401 sq. and the Olympieum: 
the temple struck by lightning must have 
been the O., of which there may have been a 
Pisistratid cella still standing. M. van der 
Valk, On Anth. Pal. vi. 114, 115, 116: notes 
on three epigrams celebrating the ki of 
a wild bull by Philip V of Macedon. W. J. W. 
Koster, De cod. Par. Coisl. 192 Scholia ad 
Aristophanem continenti: watermarks and other 
evidence show that this manuscript is not 
fifteenth but early fourteenth century. 


RIVISTA DI FILOLOGIA E 
DI ISTRUZIONE CLASSICA 


N.S. XXXIV (1956), 1 


(1) G. Capovilla, Maccad\wrind: discusses 

(1) preto-historic connexions between the 

traditions of the Massalian area and the 
4598 .vit.2 


H 
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Aegean-Anatolian area, (2) the relation of the 
original settlers at Massalia (alleged to be 
Aecol:ans) with the Pelasgians, and the in- 
fluence of Gallic and Hispanic connexions 
on the Massaliot saga (to be continued). 
(30) F. Giancotti, La consolazione di Seneca a 
Polibio in Cassio Dione, LXI, 10, 2: deals with 
the problem of the relation of the Consolatio 
and the ‘libello adulatorio’ mentioned by 
Dio, and concludes that the mutilation of the 
beginning of the Consolatio was at least partly 
the work of Seneca himself. (45) Q. Catau- 
della, Emendamenti ai ‘Sette contro Tebe’: 
makes conjectures on lines go, tig + chat 
576, 895-7, 915-16. (52) A. Mazzarino, 
Dittico catoniano: (1) a note on the recipe for 
encytum (Cato, Agr. 80); (2) a note on the 
proper work for oxen at times of holiday 
(ibid. 138—for non read ra pang (55) L. 


Moretti, Un regolamento rodio per la gara del 
pentatlo : 


discusses an inscription recently 
published by G. Pugliese Carratelli (Ann. 
Alene, xxx-xxxii, 1952-4, 247-316, No. 65), 
and concludes by suggesting that the rules 
for the pentathlon varied in different parts 
of the Greek world. 


2 

(113) E. Valgiglio, La leggenda di Meleagro 
nei suoi interessi tradizionali, letterari, morali: 
another attempt to show that the Meleager 
episode in Iliad ix is one of the formative 
elements in our Jliad (meniions Kakridis’ 
article of 1935, but not his fuller treatment in 
Homeric Researches, 1949). (144) G. Capovilla, 
Maocadkwrxd (continued): (3) Eridanus, 
the Hyperboreans, the Ligurians, the Vistula, 
Taprobane, and the Oe¢strymnici; 


pretation. (173) L. oan Su una fonte del 
Carmen de Christi Iesu Beneficiis di Elpidio 
Rustico: argues that Elpidius knew and used 
Claudian’s poem de Salvatore. 
3 

(225) C. Gallavotti, La triade lesbia in un 
testo miceneo: discusses the tablet Pylos Tn 
316 (formerly Kn 02) in relation to Sappho 
17 and Alcaeus 129 Lobel-Page. (237) G. 
Tarditi, Le veste di Andromaca ¢ i fazzoletti per 
Afrodite: ae aan Lae, 
(44. 9 and 101 Lobel-Page). ns Se 
Schiassi, Note critiche ed esegetiche all’ Elettra 
di Euripide : ape hemes iste! tly 
377-8, 383-5, 426, 447-8, 538-40, 582, 641, 
654, 711-12, 718-19, 749, 837, 928-9, 982-4, 
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1155-6, 1158-9, 1174, 1180-93, 1192 f., 
1213-17, 1295-7. (266) A. Grilli, 11 fram- 
mento 1396 v. Str. di Panezio: an attempt to 
reconstruct the context of Panaetius’ refer- 
ence to the sea which lies between Lipara and 
Italy. (273) E. Manni, A proposito di una 
nuova lista babilonese di re ellenistici : studies the 
effect of the king-list published by A. J. 
Sachs and D. J. Wiseman (rag, 1954, 202- 
12) on the chronology of the Seleucids from 
Seleucus I to Antiochus IV. (279) A. 

i Quaedam de cod. Neap. IV F 58 

1 fortes 


(337) V. Masellis, Tradizione ¢ cataloghi delle 
dhere evletetelialg  cziticines oa 
cludes that there is good ground for believing 
the traditions by Strabo (xiii. 
608-9) and Plutarch (Sulla 26) ; the indirect 
branch of the tradition goes back to Androni- 
cus. (364) A. Ardizzoni, Note critiche ed 
esegetiche sul testo di Apollonio Rodio: deals with 
iii. 252, 549; 253-7; 286-8; 296-8; 320-3; 
336; 498; 5793 1351-3. (989) I. Calabi, Il 
trattato romano-etolico i 


this fragment, and suggests that we should 
instead mapdés (wapés Doric for 


2 
(113) Alla memoria di Gaetano di Sanctis: 
obituary notice (with portrait) by A. 
Rostagni. (115) K. Biichner, Summum ius 
summa iniuria: Italian translation (by I. and 
V. Loverre) of a paper already published in 
Historisches Jahrbuch for 1953. (151) G. 
Schiassi, de nouo Archilocho: discusses and 
reconstructs P. Oxy. 2310 fr. 1. 


Luppino, Sofocle, Antigone 4; 82; 99; three 


Arcadia. (175) E. Siena, A proposito di una 
nuova interpretazione delle fonti sul processo dell’ 
Africano; discusses the views put forward by 
J. Gagé in the Revue philologique for 1953 (pp. 
36-64) ; he has done well to call attention to 
the inconsistencies of Livy’s account of the 
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7 
: 


fluenced Virgil’s choice of proper names. 
N. Berg, Zur Rettung der Iocasta in Senecas 
Oedipus V. 636 f.: on the basis of Seneca’s 
uses of guam the meaning is found to be that 
Ocdipus is worse as a father than as a son; 
gravis is masculine (‘oppressive’) and utero 
dative. S. Eitrem, Kaiser Julian als Brief- 
schreiber : the letters were dictated at speed; 
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hence various considerations arise, bearing 
on interpretation, punctuation, and readings. 
K. Kerényi, ‘Herr der wilden Tiere’: the 
figure designated by Nilsson as aérmos (the 
word is a monstrosity and not the masculine 
of mérma) @npdv is not Apollo (Nilsson) 
but (Dionysus-)Zagreus, the hunter-god. C. 
Fabricius, Vier Libaniusstellen bei Juhannes 
Chrysostomus : these passages from the youth- 
ful Comparatio regis et monachi confirm the 


tradition that Chrysostom had been 
Libanius’ pupil. V. Skanland, LEinige 
Bemerkungen zu der Historia de profectione 
Danorum in Hierosolymam: deals with the 
question of authorship and certain passages 
illustrating the nature of the manuscript 
tradition of this work, which is dated about 
A.D. 1200. E. Skard, Eine Lucanreminiscenz 
bei Theodoricus Monachus: an indication that 
this Norwegian historian had read Lucan. 
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